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Ir is stirring to take part in this great oc- 
casion marking the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first common 
school in New York State. And it is deeply 
satisfying, by way of curtain raising, to 
turn directly to the child. 

Certainly child development is a phe- 
nomenon at once ageless and universal. 
Biologically the youngest of our time is the 
oldest, for his genealogical line is longest. 

What is new, however, is the concept of 
the developing child as the central feature 
and determiner of educational planning. It 
may be well, therefore, to begin with a brief 
sketch of the young child as a learner; for 
now, and always, education is learning. 

Of course everybody knows that the pre- 
school child can learn. But few people rea- 
lize how marvelous are some of his accom- 
plishments. For example, he learns to creep 
and stand and walk. The infant is built 
like an inverted cone, and the first successful 
attempt to stand up represents a major vic- 
tory over the forces of gravity. Also it isa 
substantial victory in terms of self-reliance. 

With walking, the child adds immensely 
to the size of his world. This phenomenon 
is SO universal that we come to regard it as 
almost instinetive. As a matter of fact it 
results from long practice and difficult 

1 Given at the seventy-fourth convocation of the 


University of the State of New York, Albany, 
October 14, 1938. 


learning. With appropriate stimulation, the 
child can do many other things along motor 
lines. Thus, by the age of two or three, he 
can show real skill in such complex arts as 
roller skating, swimming, dancing and acro- 
batics. The only reason that most children 
do not perfect these abilities is that parents 
and teachers fail to encourage such activity. 
Perhaps they are not so good at it them- 
selves. 

Learning along language lines is equally 
spectacular. Few people notice the tre- 
mendous growth in vocabulary that takes 
place before a child has ever set foot in a 
schoolroom. It is not uncommon to hear 
people say that the preschool child has a 
vocabulary of only a few dozen words. Over 
the last five or six years, I have had a beau- 
tiful demonstration of this in a university 
class of juniors and seniors. In response 
to the question, What is the average vocabu- 
lary of a six-year-old child on first entering 
school?, the answers have ranged all the way 
from fifty words to twenty thousand words. 
In short, some full-grown, highly selected 
adults, lacking experience with children, 
would not be astonished if a six-year-old 
companion were to talk like an imbecile. 
But on the other hand, some adults expect 
the child to show a vocabulary comparable 
to Shakespeare’s. There is no way to aston- 
ish people who have a complete ignorance of 
what to expect. 
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Unfortunately not all the things the child 
learns in his early childhood days are so 
admirable from the standpoint of child de- 
velopment or so defensible as a parental 


contribution. The child who is learning to 
walk and talk is, at the same time, learning 
a good deal about the special needs, demands, 
and frustrations of the adults 
about him. He learns very early that the 
word ‘‘don’t’’ is something which may or 
may not be a measure of protection for him- 
self. It may rather be an unreasonable 
form of speech on the part of adults. In 
fact it may be just a bad habit. As early 
as three years, the child may learn effectively 
to resist his parents as a means of conserving 
his ego. Or more subtly, he may discover 
that by certain forms of outbreak, such as 
loud erying accurately timed, he may him- 
self extend a measure of control over his 


activities 


big and powerful parents. 

Now this sketch of the young child as a 
learner is different from the old descriptions 
and discoveries in educational psychology. 
You will recall that the earlier psychology 
of learning was based largely on animals, 
and the thought of the experimenter cen- 
tered more upon the maze or cage than upon 
the animal himself. There was little atten- 
tion paid to need, to motivation, to individ- 
ual differences. All potentialities involving 
the higher cortical areas in the human were 
automatically eliminated: the cat had no 
speech and what social life he was accus- 
tomed to did not appear in the experiment. 
Just why all this was considered educa- 
tional, except to a zoo keeper or a circus 
trainer, is still not too clear. But it was 
interesting reading and perhaps not more 
inaccurate when applied to children than 
were the conflicting ideas of fond parents 
and casual child observers. 

With the growing up of child psychology, 
all this has changed. We know something 
about children, because we have been study- 
ing them for twenty years or more, at birth 
and before birth, and on up through ado- 


lescenece. And these studies are not made 
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exclusively in the sterilized atmosphere of 
the laboratory, but in the pushing, pulling 
mélée of actual home and school situations. 

Out of this great mass of carefully docu- 
mented work on the child in situ, I shall 
make one generalization; namely, that the 
greatest single contribution of the modern 
child development movement is the reaf- 
firmation, in a most technical and substantial 
way, of the idea that the child is plastic. 
Ever since the days of John Fiske, we have 
reiterated the phrase, ‘‘The child is plastie.’’ 
But often we have not really believed it; we 
have not followed through its implications. 

For example, until recently psychologists 
held that plasticity did not apply to the in- 
telligence quotient: that the rate and the 
final limit of mental growth were deter- 
mined, once and for all, in the genes. But 
the scientific evidence against such a stand 
is mounting and can not be denied. 

There are other so-called fundamental 
traits which have yielded to the mass effects 
of environment, whenever we have been 
cunning enough to discern the active in- 
gredients in the stimulus world. We are 
able to trace differential effects of home and 
school conditions upon the behavior pattern, 
the character and the personality of growing 
children. We are beginning to see, for ex- 
ample, that it is difficult for children 
brought up under autocratic conditions to 
achieve the stability and the resourcefulness 
of children for whom democracy at home and 
at school is a meaningful, dynamic, first- 
hand experience. We are developing in our 
research institutes a concept of personal and 
behavioral impoverishment. We are trac- 
ing the sources not only of intellectual and 
emotional starvation, but of genuine enrich- 
ment. The very first fruits of such basic 
and long-time research attacks lead us to 
expect greater success in the dynamics of the 
home and school program. No cure-all is 
indicated, but the pattern of a new educa- 
tion that takes account of such factors is in 
process of delineation. 

With the coming of the kindergarten and 
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nursery school, teachers discover themselves 
in the midst of all these childhood problems. 
Important activities are not withdrawn 
from the home circle, but there is more shar- 
ing as between home and school. Of course 
this is a common occurrence at all school 
ages. With increasing school assumption of 
responsibility for such things as diet, health, 
recreation, mental hygiene, art, character 
formation and vocational guidance, the place 
of the home may appear to some to be less 
crucial than heretofore. Yet I do not think 
that this is true. It would be true only if the 
home gave up completely to the school all 
insight and responsibility in such areas. 
But what is important is to establish a 
decent working relationship as between the 
home and the school. For example, a good 
nursery school safeguards the health of its 
children. It provides child companions who 
are needed in social development. It estab- 
lishes and maintains good habits. It social- 
izes the child and tends to reduce behavior 
aberrations. It provides experience in art, 
musiec, literature and drama. It acts as a 
guide to parents. In all this service, the 
good nursery school benefits the home and 
frees the mother during certain hours of the 
day. 

But the mother whose child is in the full- 
day nursery school still has the child for 50 
per cent. more day-time hours than does the 
school. Furthermore, everything the nurs- 
ery school does has to be done also in the 
home. Proper diet, health protection, habit 
formation, play opportunities, social de- 
velopment—all these are concerns of the 
home. Truly the home has not given up a 
thing. In fact, it is only when good educa- 
tional practices are maintained in the home, 
as well as in the school, that success can be 
guaranteed. 

As a corollary to this viewpoint, it follows 
that it would be a serious mistake to give 
over to outside educational institutions the 
responsibility for whole areas of child de- 
velopment. This, I think, is as true of the 
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elementary and high school periods as of 
the nursery school. Nothing should be given 
over im toto. Rather the school and the 
home should call upon each other for help. 

At all levels of education, the rallying 
point for thought and action is the child 
himself. It is in his nature and needs, as he 
grows from child to man, that we shall dis- 
cover not only our best practices but a 
philosophy of education. Often our failures 
in social enterprise are failures in knowledge 
and belief. 

Consider what happens to kindergartens 
during a depression. In hundreds of in- 
stances they are thrown out unceremoni- 
ously, on a wave of tax reduction. The 
argument for retaining them appears some- 
what technical and obscure, but the idea of 
money saved is clear. Our resolution fails 
when our data are confused or lacking. The 
modern parent, knowing about the value of 
milk, will fight to get it for his children; to 
other generations it did not seem important. 
Our sense of loss or danger is proportional 
to our knowledge. Vague about the values 
of the nursery school and the kindergarten, 
it is small wonder that people fail to estab- 
lish the one, and too easily give up the other. 

Attitudes toward parent education are 
similarly determined. The education of 
parents in the understanding and rearing of 
children, in the enrichment of home life 
generally, may become a bore, a nuisance, 
an opportunity or a rare privilege, depend- 
ing on how it is done and why it is done. 
There can be a keeping up with the Joneses 
even in commendable educational enter- 
prises. And I have no doubt that parent 
education of this type is a deadly process. 

With children, fortunately, going through 
the motions gets one nowhere. The tight 
lip and the shrill overtone are more reveal- 
ing to the child than any fine phrases lifted 
from articles on how to behave in front of 
your children. To paraphrase slightly an 
ancient morality: ‘‘Be sure your kin will 
find you out.”’ 
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I believe in nursery education for all 
children, and in parent education for all 
adults, but let us not be blind or conceited. 
In child development we can not afford to 
make serious blunders. Better no nursery 
school at all than a bad one, and better to 
let parents flounder in their own ignorance 
than be taught in three easy lessons how 
to manage children. The essence of educa- 
tion here, as elsewhere, is in the will of the 
learner to take on learning. 

A new synthesis, as characteristic of our 
age as the airplane or the automobile, is 
demanded of every person who discards 
the bustles and buggies of outworn educa- 
tional ideas. Children do not just grow up. 
They are cultivated. The special problem of 
modern life is to carry out such cultivation 
so as to produce a hardier, braver, happier 
stock. We must prepare and plant and cul- 
tivate against the perpetual attack of social 
weeds: against ignorance, neglect, prej- 
udice, ill health, boredom, neuroses, psy- 
choses, delinquencies and crimes. 

As adults we are not as happy as the 
early Darwinians pictured us. We are the 
beneficiaries of all the marvels of science, 
yet we seem to tread insecurely. Health, 
work and stability are not guaranteed to 
us, in spite of our clever discoveries. In 
school we learned to read, write, ‘‘cipher’’ 
and sit still—good disciplines, but not 
enough, and never quite worth the glamour 
which they were supposed to possess. In- 
tellect was allowed to feed upon emotions 
during the years when normal children 
erave rich, all-round physical, motor, mental 
and emotional experience. There was not 
too much book learning, but there was too 
little else. 

There was much talk of citizenship and 
little regard to citizens; much about the 
statistics of crime and little of the human 
compulsions toward illegal acts. For some 
children all choices were wrong. They 
could scarcely do anything that the normal 
boy wanted to do, and must do, without be- 
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ing labeled peculiar or wicked. We have 
been good on gadgets, but short on inner 
resources. We produced cheaply and 
bounteously almost anything related to 
machine design. Thus the modern airplane 
is the combined product of hundreds of 
resolute men who knew what they were try- 
ing todo. They moved ahead co-operatively. 

Education has turned out to be more diffi- 
cult. Its raw material is all done up in one 
package, the ecnild. But it is sufficiently 
intricate. The child does not stay put. He 
keeps changing into something else. It is 
our unique responsibility as educators to do 
well with him where he is, while leading 
him to where he must go. The child himself 
is the story of his life, and he has not had 
too much to do with its writing. Frequently 
his own choices have been minor compared 
to those already determined in the early 
conditions of home and school, in the com- 
plex twist of cireumstances which mark his 
development. Almost everything the child 
does or thinks is a response to something, to 
somebody. Gradually, and within limits, he 
evolves a unique way of going about things, 
a personality, a self. If we, standing off as 
observant parents or teachers, wholly like 
the emerging adult, we say ‘‘ Well done,’’ 
and we have reason to be proud. But if we 
reject or abhor the misshapen, misguided 
outcome, as in the drunk, the tramp, the 
brute, the criminal or the lunatic, we wash 
our hands of it all, or, if so minded, squeal 
about the wickedness of God’s plan. 

These outcomes, while common enough, 
are at the extremes of the distribution. 
Most of the time, in acco,dance with Gal- 
ton’s law of regression, children move to 
some dead center of ability and adjustment. 
The child grows up so-so, learns so-so, and 
earries out his life so-so. This is the slow, 
deep-lying tragedy which marks the disjunc- 
tion between what the human race is and 
what it might be. It is a resultant, not so 
much from defective genes, as from spiritless 
education and bleak social opportunity. 
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It is just here that the modern curriculum 
reformer takes up the challenge: ‘‘The 
schools are poor,’’ says he, ‘‘the times are 
out of joint. Let’s start something new.”’ 

The first great protest was against the 
routinizing of school procedure so that every 
child was expected to do the same things, in 
the same way and almost at the same pace. 
It was felt, too, that teachers as well as chil- 
dren must do more living and less reading 
about life; that they must face not only the 
realities of intellectual learning, but those 
of emotion, character and the workaday 
world. 

The child development worker finds him- 
self tossed from one school to another. He 
sees that, by enthroning information, the 
‘‘essentialists’’? may overlook the deeper 
layers of child personality. The lacquer 
of content matter will peel off: the child 
who has been chronically pestered and super- 
saturated with stuff to be learned will find 
adult learning a distasteful process. Who 
can blame him if he then devotes himself 
zestfully to exploring our intellectual des- 
erts, to regions inhabited only by pictures, 
slogans, abstracts, blurbs, bromides and 
advertisements ? 

Children could be tested for their re- 
sponse to all this, and they are so tested 
in our better schools. One test is to throw 
them overboard for a while, to let those 
that sink, sink. Then we can tell if the 
educational process has really started some 
ferment. If the pupil must always be 
pumped up from the outside, never search- 
ing for stimuli, we may be sure that some- 
thing is wrong. Unrelenting school com- 
pulsions, like protective tariffs, may cover up 
organie defects in the social system. 

On the other hand, those ‘‘progressives’”’ 
who think that nice, clean, healthy, self- 
reliant children, blissfully ignorant of force, 
of resistance, of discipline, will prevail in 
the world—they too may err. 

Now that the ‘‘ progressives’’ are seriously 
measuring school achievement and _ the 
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‘fessentialists’’ are having grandchildren, 
we may expect a merger of the two move- 
ments. For the one group will discover that 
knowledge, yes, even systematized knowl- 
edge, is crucial in a world culture based on 
technology; and the other will again be 
stirred through first-hand contact with the 
warmth and the many-sidedness of living 
children. These schools of thought will then 
join the quiet ranks of their predecessors, 
and we shall have again in education a 
truly united front; united in support of a 
better life for the child, and a better life for 
all. 

We have neither the best nor the worst of 
all possible worlds, but only a very human, 
error-given establishment that always moves 
round and round, whether or not it goes for- 
ward or backward. Our hope as educators 
is that it will become increasingly a world 
of the realist, of the man who stands firmly 
in the present, in the here and now, though 
he must look backward to human records 
for wisdom, and forward to new horizons. 

Practically this means that education must 
give the three-year-old what the three-year- 
old really should have, as determined by the 
best criteria available, not an adulterated 
sampling of life activities among the ado- 
lescents. It is a pedagogical boon, and one 
need worry little about it, that much that is 
effective at three years will still be good at 
ten, and at thirty. Thus, for all age ranges 
that have been observed under scientific and 
objective conditions, attention, affection, 
and a steady regard for the worth of human 
personality appear crucial for adjustment 
and euphoria. 

In such matters, the present-day lag is 
not in our data, but in our social implemen- 
tation. As psychologists, we know a few 
things, at least, about human needs. Mil- 
lions of full-grown American adults live in 
a world of fantasy and fanaticism, a world 
which they have chosen unconsciously as 
better than the give-and-take of the real 
world about them. These people plague 
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themselves with remorse, with the fear of an 
indeterminate future, and their anxieties get 
He does not understand 
them, but he does respond. How can he 
fail to? There is always talk of exciting 
times, but they are just around the corner, 
in the past, in the future, some other place, 
and of course happening to some other 


over to the child. 


children. Later on these children, now 
grown-up, impoverished intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and socially, can only be aroused 
through professional campaigns for relax- 
ation, recreation, community service, relig- 
ious revival, or what not. In such a simple 
thing as the habit of good reading, we are 
searcely able, with tremendous efforts, to 
arouse in adults one-tenth the participation 
that millions of children offer enthusi- 
astically to their unenthusiastic teachers. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the early 
leaders in education that they did make 
the text and the text-book come alive, that 
they remembered the other senses of the 
child, not only the capacity to hear and to 
read, but the urge to do, to explore, to com- 
pare, to co-operate, to participate, to con- 
struct. No longer need teachers fear that 
such activities will be inimical! to intellec- 
tual progress: they are part and parcel of 
it. 

For the modern child the light is being 
let in: strong bodies free to grow; incipient 
personalities encouraged to find themselves ; 
the whole gamut of human achievement and 
understanding, brought out in the micro- 
ecosm of a school. With all this, there has 
come a realization on the part of parents and 
teachers of that greatest child need, the 
steady drive to establish his identity, to 
achieve emancipation. In the better school 
of to-day, there is no limited lump of labor, 
but paradoxically more work, more play, 
more action, more symbolic learning. The 
children drink their fill at the fountain of 
youth and the fountain of learning, for the 
water all comes from the same deep well. 

The final approach to education is social. 
Education can searcely hope to rise above its 
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setting in tradition, law, economies, polities 
and religion. We must move forward on all 
fronts, to move forward at all. The kind of 
education we cherish, so justly feared and 
hated by the dictator, rests squarely upon 
our ability to bring each child to his high- 
est self-realization. 

If we have learned any lesson at all in 
the past few terrible months, it is this, that 
there can be no peace, no democracy, with- 
out strength. It is a lesson for educators, 
too. If we can not agree upon fundamentals, 
if we divide educators into warring camps, 
without recourse to the qualities which a 
sound science and a modern philosophy ean 
give to us, we may well be lost. Our great 
educational system exists aS a necessary 
companion to a democratie form of govern- 
ment. As education fumbles and weakens, 
or turns its face to the past, we strengthen 
the hands of our enemies, the hands of ignor- 
ance, of hate, of class warfare, of dictator- 
ship, of cultural degeneration. We must 
not only do things well, we must do them 
well for the right reasons. Strength to the 
children’s muscles, a clean intellectual im- 
pact to their printed page, richness and 
depth to their social experiences—who can 
quarrel with these homely democratic ob- 
jectives? But we must look out. If the 
strength is for a gun; the page, a song of 
hate; the experience one of brutal domina- 
tion, what has education gained ? 

In education, as elsewhere, the liberty to 
develop as free and rational beings demands 
a price. Weare free in all respects but one; 
we are not free to tolerate the destruction of 
our freedom. The concept of democracy is 
the one item of government, of polities, of 
indoctrination, if you will, which should 
penetrate our methods, our curricula, our 
whole educational life. 

If we lose this fight, as some nations have 
already lost it, the carefully stated aims of 
American education will indeed appear 
futile and ridiculous. If we win, and win 
we must, the American common schocl will 
have earned a new glory. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CITY 


By Dr. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


PRESIDENT, MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, AND DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Wuart a glorious idea the idea of a uni- 
versity is! I confess it holds for me a pe- 
culiar fascination. It is surely one of the 
createst of human achievements. It is rich 
in its history from Salerno, Bologna and 
Paris, to Harvard, Columbia and Chicago. 

In it lived great men and great scholars, 
Abelard, Irnerius and Constantinus Afri- 
ecanus, Alexander of Hales, Albertus 
Magnus, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon and 
Thomas Aquinas, and in our own day 
Pasteur, Michelson, Shorey, Showerman, 
Dewey, James, Compton, Haskins, Turner 
and many others. From it came great 
humanists, great scientists, great religious 
leaders. 

WHAT Is THE UNIVERSITY? 


What is it? What is its nature? What 
is it in idea? What does it do? In its 
nature and in its idea I like to think of it 
as Branford does: It brings together the 
sages of the passing and the picked youths 
of the coming generation for the purpose 
of the transmission of experience and 
idealistic impulse. It is the consecration 
of the highest human talents to the con- 
servation, distribution and inerease of 
man’s spiritual inheritance, particularly in 
its intellectual aspects and for its intellec- 
tual and moral values. It has in it a note 
of universality, universality of knowledge. 
It aims at more than knowledge, it aims at 
wisdom. I like to think of its twin gods 
as truth and service. It is a studium gen- 
erale, a center where scholars from all parts 
of the world congregate to attract students 
from all parts of the world—though in 
modern times its attraction is more limited. 
The attraction is always men—the great 
scholars—and in spite of regional limita- 
tions to-day, students do group themselves, 
as in Paris of old, about men. 


UNIVERSITIES DEPEND ON GREAT MEN 


It follows that the true spirit of the uni- 
versity can exist only where there are great 
men—great scholars—sages. They must 
be men who in the Platonic sense can see 
beneath all mere appearances, all mere 
opinion, the abiding realities of human life 
and human destiny. They do not live in a 
cave where they can see only shadows or 
the shadows of shadows. They must be 
patient men, sacrificing men, who want 
light. They must in a special sense be 
sensitive to spiritual realities. Their real- 
ism must penetrate to the realities of life 
—the supreme and enduring values. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SociAL INTERESTS 


The university is in its very nature an 
instrument of the highest social interests 
of man. It is a public service institution ; 
its justification is in its publie and social 
service. The university can never be con- 
ceived of as of a private nature. It is, as 
they say in law, affected with a public 
interest. The use of the word ‘‘private’’ 
should be taboo in its application to ecol- 
leges and universities. A more adequate 
word to describe the non-tax-supported, 
non-governmental institution is ‘‘inde- 
pendent.’’ But, says President Angell of 
Yale in his inaugural address: 

One truth must be clearly understood and cor- 
dially aecepted: that while as a matter of law 
Yale stands on an independent foundation, in fact 
she is as much a part of our national system of 
education as any state university, and she must 
bear her just part in solving the problems which 
this circumstance involves. 


And what is gladly accepted by Yale will 
be just as gladly accepted by Harvard, 
Columbia, Chicago and Leland Stanford, 
as, indeed, by Fordham, Marquette, Notre 
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Dame or the Catholic University of 
America. 

THE UNIVERSITY AND A REGION 


Though the university is concerned with 
supreme and abiding social interests it has 
been closely identified with a city or a 
region. This is evident historically in the 
fact that universities ordinarily took their 
names from the cities in which they were 
located, though, of course, in modern times 
universities have taken their names from 
their first or major benefactor. In Amer- 
ica, the public-supported university has 
ordinarily taken its name from the state, 
1.e., from the region in which it is located, 
which may have been almost imperial in 
extent, though the number of the people 
included in the state-wide campus were 
very much fewer than in the metropolitan 
cities, which are the ordinary location of 
the universities. When, for example, the 
Jesuits established their colleges and uni- 
versities in this country, they located them 
in the great urban centers, New York, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and so on. 


THE UNIVERSITY Rapius 


This identification of a university with a 
region is perhaps more conclusively indi- 
cated by the fact that in practically all col- 
leges, and perhaps a little less so in univer- 
sities, the circumference with a radius of a 
hundred miles will include the majority of 
its students. The increasing density of 
population in urban centers will emphasize 
this tendency. The multiplication of col- 
leges particularly with ordinary personnel 
and no special educational facilities will 
exaggerate this tendency. 

Harvard University, to secure repre- 
sentation of an élite from all sections of the 
country, does so by offering substantial 
scholarships to students in distant states. 
This is an artificial extension of the radius, 
though of course a legitimate and desirable 
one. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND POPULATION 


There is still another aspect of this prob- 
lem of the relation of population and area 
to a university. I am not yet raising the 
question of the quality of the population 
or the many-sided character of the oppor- 
tunities of the area. With our population 
eongregating in urban areas, with the mul- 
tiplication of the means and speed of our 
transportation, what region may a univer- 
sity serve or what region is necessary to 
support a university? Lewis Mumford 
says: ‘‘At the present level of culture in 
America a million people are needed to 
support a university.”’ Probably it is 
more in accord with Mr. Mumford’s 
thought to say that a university is neces- 
sary to elevate the quality of social inter- 
course, to humanize human association, to 
make manifest the genuinely human values 
and to train to new social insights a new 
social vision. The effort to serve more 
than the optimum number, whatever it is, 
ean result only in that increase in size of 
the student body, multiplication of build- 
ings and plants, which in the last analysis 
means only dilution of the educational 
process, and the loss of educational values 
to run an educational machine. We fall 
into the error which college presidents 
make when they speak of an increase in the 
number of the student body as gain. 


LARGER ASPECTS 


Let us turn now to the larger aspects of 
the relation of the university to the city. 
Mr. Mumford has somewhere in his book 
the image that all we have done in our city- 
making is to set the stage, but the drama 
is not staged. We have lost ourselves as 
usual in the mechanism, the means. We 
stop, in Matthew Arnold’s words, at an 
inn, forgetting our way home or forgetting 
our home. It is not to this, but through 
this, that we are traveling on the social 
highway to man’s destiny. For what 
drama is the stage set? For what order 
of life is the stage set? 
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THe PuysicaL City 


The physical city is purely instrumental. 
Efficient highways or streets, beautiful 
buildings, good transportation facilities, 
open spaces, are only the physical instru- 
mentalities of the city. The crucial ques- 
tion is: What are they for? Are they 
merely stage settings? Perhaps, after all, 
we have been merely Banderlog. In the 
‘‘Jungle Book’’ the monkey people—the 
Banderlog—have taken possession of the 
ruins of an old palace. They flit through 
its magnificent remains, calling aloud, 
‘‘How great are the Banderlog!’’ And 
yet, as Kipling says, they know not what 
the buildings are made for nor how to use 
them. Are we not cultural Banderlog? 


Wuat Have WE DONE WITH THE City? 


What have we done with the city? The 
modern city has come in the wake of our 
congestion of population, of space-annihi- 
lating means of communication and trans- 
portation and of our industrial concentra- 
tion. We have piled up our cities until 
socially they are veritable towers of Babel. 
The American city has been described as 
producing an unintermittent flow of ugly 
industry, vapid art, of confused thought 
and morbid life, of sordid business and 
arrested morals. Instead of being an 
agency of social good, it becomes perverted 
and brings forth the very things it is de- 
signed to eorrect or prevent. It manu- 
factures social derelicts, social abnormal- 
ity, social defectiveness and social crime, 
and need I add, what is the same thing, 
individual dereliction, abnormality, delin- 
quency and erime. These follow inevitably 
on the trail of the mushroom growth of the 
city with its congestion, confusion, chaos. 

The strain on the social machinery, gov- 
ernmental and voluntary, is great under 
modern conditions. We have crowded or 
herded together faster than we have 
learned to live together. We have yet to 
learn the art of living together for the 
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purpose of developing to the utmost indi- 
vidual capacity. Urbanization must cease 
to be a process inimical to even minimum 
standards of living with reference to pri- 
vacy, health and the rational enjoyment 
of leisure; it must be truly the process of 
making urbane, with that refinement of 
manners, and elevating converse and social 
relations that fine art of living, in short, 
which we associate with the words culture 
and civilization. 


City UNABLE TO USE GREAT TALENT 


Mr. Branford finds the inecoordination 
of the modern city in its ‘‘waste of ener- 
gies, human and mechanical, in its mis- 
direction of talent and repression of genius, 
in its vulgarization of adventure and de- 
basement of initiative; and all this is be- 
coming one of the scandals of history.’’ 
He points out the failure of modern Lon- 
don to find any better use for Francis 
Thompson—‘‘finest of later Victorian 
poets’’—than as cab runner. And even 
the more frugal and less unorganized city 
of Christiana permitting the young Nor- 
wegian mathematician Abel to die of 
starvation and neglect, who, in the opinion 
of Lord Kelvin, could have solved many 
problems of applied mathematics upon 
which the world of invention waits. This 
is the terrible waste—the only really sig- 
nificant waste—the waste of human ¢a- 
pacity. The great thing that education 
must consider is what Lester Ward calls 
‘*notential genius,’’ which exists to a much 
greater extent than we think and which 
must be the special concern of educational 
institutions at all levels, but particularly 
the higher levels. 


Wuy Tuts HuMAN WASTE OF CITIES? 

Why is this waste? Because in the last 
analysis the city has lost its vision of the 
university and the university has lost its 
ancient vision of the city. Let Victor 
Branford make the analysis for you: 


The truth is, the average modern city probably 
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falls short of reaching an efficiency of, let us say, 
25 per cent. as an organization for concentrating 
either the powers of men or the uses of things 
upon even the practical problems of civilization. 
Its lack of any adequate working co-partnership 
or even understanding with the university—the 
university as it should be, its organ of knowledge, 
of interpretation, of skilled application and vital 
synthesis—leaves both with the inefficiency of a 
The 
resulting degeneration, like all paralysis of fune- 


family in which the parents are divorced. 


tioning, is not simply in terms of loss and depriva- 
tion. Positive evils ensue. Deprived of its shep- 
the flock the 


Lacking the vision of the university, the city 


herd, becomes prey of wolves. 
becomes a breeding ground for all the tribe of 
charlatans, from patent-medicine men and palmists 
up to panacea-mongers, political, social or relig- 
The 


vision of the city, in its own way suffers no less 


ious. University, having lost its ancient 
gravely, perhaps all the more, since its present and 
dominant ideal, that of becoming ‘‘a well-endowed 
moral vacuum,’’ began to subjugate the imagina- 
of the 


who feels his own time for expiatory masses is 


tion successful and retiring capitalist, 


approaching. Its choicest domain, the garden of 


philosophy, tends to alternate between barrenness 
and the abundant but empty fruits of sophistica- 
tion. 


THE UNIVERSITY SERVICE THROUGH ITS 
GRADUATES 


In a practical situation this means that 
the university seeking the universal mean- 
ing and values in life must find its present 
motivation in the teeming life of its city, 
and the city raising its eyes from its slough 
of despond must seek this light of the uni- 
versity for its guidance to its true destiny 
—the maker of civilization and of civilized 


men. The university must send into its 


FILMS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

A COMPREHENSIVE report on the use of the film 
in physical education, which is summarized in the 
London Times, has been prepared by the Phys- 
ical Education Committee which was set up three 
years ago by the British Film Institute. The 
committee insists on the value of pictorial in- 
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city—and into the world—men infused 
with its own light who may lead or join in 
staging the human drama for which the 
stage has been set. It will send men into 
the city to whom public service—social 
service—human service—is felt to be an 
inescapable personal responsibility. It will 
send men not only trained in the skills and 
techniques of the numerous services re- 
quired by the modern city in its efforts to 
humanize its population, but will also be 
animated by the passion to serve. It will 
send men into the communal life divested 
of all prejudices, for prejudice is the 
abomination of the university spirit. 


THE SociaAL PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The university will become the civie cen- 
ter of the spirit in the city. It will take 
into its precincts the social customs and 
tendencies of the city and will help ration- 
alize, humanize and even spiritualize them. 
It will achieve, when it is successful, in 
doing what Cardinal Newman said a uni- 
versity must do, raise the intellectual tone 
of society, and supply true principles to 
popular enthusiasm. It—and its gradu- 
ates—will be for palliatives only so long 
as palliatives are necessary. It will detest 
the sham of panacea mongers and social 
patent-medicine men. It will give con- 
structively higher meaning, social direc- 
tion, ethical purpose and spiritual inspira- 
tion to the whole contemporary life. 

May we conclude with the words of the 
Princess in Tennyson’s poem: ‘‘May these 
things be!’’ 





struction as almost the only means of showing 
precisely how movements should be made in 
order to prevent the damage which may be done 
by failing to perform prescribed actions in the 
most advantageous way. The committee points 
out that: 

Physical education is much more than merely 
making movements to order; it affects not only the 
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muscles but also the nerves which control them. A 
movement badly made may, both structurally and 
functionally, do more harm than good. If both 
those who teach and those who learn have access 
to an adequate series of good films the harm can 
be prevented and the good made even better. 


As a result of three years’ practical experience 
the committee claims that there is an urgent need 
for the production of four new films for girls 
and women and four films for men and boys. 
The four for girls and women are needed to 
illustrate the “Keep-Fit” work, recreative gym- 
nastics, dancing and open-air activities. The 
films for men and boys are needed for the pur- 
pose of showing elementary recreative gym- 
nasties, advanced recreative gymnastics, agilities 
and vaulting, with special reference to receiving 
and handling and sports gymnastics. One of 
the main obstacles to be overcome in the pro- 
duction of such films emphasized by the com- 
mittee is that of cost. A good film with a simple 
commentary costs at present anything from £400 
to £750. The causes of fluctuation are beyond 
the control of the director. 

The seope of the film in physical education is 
not confined to-the movements used in formal 
lessons, games or other recreative activities. 
The visual study of movement, the committee 
reports, would be incomplete without an ac- 
quaintanee with such films as Amoeba, or that 
part of Sea Urchin which shows the divided sub- 
stance in the organism revolving actively first in 
one direction and then in another as a stage in 
its evolution. “Unfortunately commentaries to 
such films are often unintelligible to those who 
have not learned the special terminology in which 
they are set out. To understand the full mean- 
ing of movement as a symptom of life much that 
is at present regarded as scientific will need to be 
presented in a simpler form. 

There are in existence over 100 instructional 
films dealing with every branch of sport and 
physieal training, and a list of the actual titles 
is attached to the report. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
AN appeal for public support of the projected 
Federal program for aid to education ranging 
from $70,000,000 annually to $199,000,000 was 
advoeated by Floyd W. Reeves, professor of 
educational administration at the University of 
Chicago and chairman of the President’s Ad- 
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visory Committee on Education, in an address 
made before the meeting at Richmond, Va., of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in which he discussed the findings 
and recommendations of the committee. 

With Congress reconvening, Dr. Reeves urged 
immediate legislative action, as proposed by the 
committee, to remedy what the committee found 
to be an alarming disparity in educational op- 
portunities throughout the country. It is ex- 
pected that in the new session of the Congress 
the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate and the Committee on Education of the 
House will again begin the study of Federal aid 
bills based upon the report of the advisory 
committee, and Dr. Reeves considers it probable 
that the legislation will receive active considera- 
tion at this session of the Congress. The com- 
mittee was appointed in 1936 to determine the 
need of Federal aid in education. It reported 
last February, outlining a six-year Federal aid 
program with the greater part of the money to 
be spent in primary and secondary schools in 
the rural areas. 

The committee found that a fifth of the chil- 
dren in the nation live in states where it would 
take more than average taxing effort to provide 
more than $25 a year per child for education 
and concluded “that the inability of rural states 
to provide adequate schools is a matter of 
national concern.” He emphasized that the eur- 
rent “alarming” lack of education in the rural 
areas should be of real concern to cities to which 
the “uneducated” of the backward areas migrate, 
and pointed out that: “The movement of youth 
in large numbers from farm to city, across state 
lines and from region to region, raises educa- 
tional problems of the first magnitude. It is 
extremely significant to note that large numbers 
of youth who will constitute much of the future 
population of America are being reared where 
educational opportunities are most inadequate.” 

In 1935 the committee found the average city 
teacher’s salary exceeded $1,800, while in 20 
states the average rural teacher’s salary was less 
than $750 and in two states less than $500. 
Similar disparity in library facilities was found. 
Rural areas without public libraries have a 
populaton estimated at 35,000,000, while the 
total number of city dwellers without library 
facilities was only 5,500,000. 

The Federal aid program recommended by the 
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committee calls for an appropriation of $77,- 
000,000 the first year, increasing to $199,000,000 
the sixth year. It would provide that adminis- 
tration of the schools remain completely a state 
and local concern. 

The committee included laymen and Federal 
representatives as well as students of education. 


Twenty-six national associations have endorsed 


its major recommendations. 


“REQUESTED LEGISLATIVE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

LEGISLATIVE appropriations of $4,640,100 for 
1939 and $4,179,750 for 1940 have been requested 
by Acting President William McPherson for the 
operation and maintenance of the Ohio State 
University. “These requests for the essential 
operation and maintenance of the university,” 
Dr. McPherson says in his letter of transmittal, 
have been made with full recognition “of the 
pressing necessity for minimal requests by all 
governmental and educational agencies of the 
state, due to the unusual demands upon state 
revenues, including those for new forms of pub- 
lie service which the state has undertaken to 
perform.” 

For the two years an increase of $1,817,928 
over the previous biennium is requested, but the 
proposed Ohio State budget for 1939-40 will 
still be more than a million dollars under the 
appropriations for 1929-30. Dr. McPherson 
stated that additional requests “for vitally needed 
buildings” may be submitted later, which the 
board hopes may have administrative and legis- 
lative attention in any general consideration of 
a program to meet the long deferred building 
requirements of the state departments, welfare 
institutions and universities. Not since 1929 has 
the Ohio State University received an appropria- 
tion for new buildings, except grants for mate- 
rials to take advantage of the assistance of the 
Works Project Administration on minor proj- 
ects, for remodeling or modest expansion of ex- 
isting building facilities. 

Charts prepared by the university in support 
of its request show that the present autumn 
quarter enrolment is 121.4 per cent. of the 1929 
figure, whereas the present 1937-38 budget is 
70.9 per cent. of what it was 10 years ago. 
Reckoned on the full-year basis, including sum- 
mer quarter, the enrolment is 128.5 per cent. 
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of the 1929 total. The increases requested include 
$440,079 per year for personal service, made 
necessary by growing enrolment; $20,000 for 
wages; $267,200 for the biennium for additions 
and betterment to the plant; and for main- 
tenance, $139,331. Appropriations for salaries 
are placed at $3,127,250 for each of the two 
years, and wages at $40,000 per year. 

Maintenance needs are placed at $1,007,500 
for the first year and $1,012,500 for the second. 
This involves $332,000 per year for supplies, 
$76,000 per year for materials, $144,000 the first 
year and $149,000 the second for equipment; 
$303,000 per year for contract services—repairs, 
water, light, heat, power, freight and express, 
telephone, communication, printing and binding 
and general plant expenses; and $152,500 per 
year for fixed charges. Additions and better- 
ments eall for $465,350 for the biennium. The 
largest single item among additions and better- 
ments is $98,000 to purchase materials for Works 
Progress Administration projects. Another item 
is $63,000, to cover material cost on $155,000 
worth of new building construction under the 
WPA. Under the heading of equipment, an 
expenditure of $81,850 on the’ power plant is 
called for and $65,000 on extension of service 
lines. 

With reference to the personal service and 
maintenance requests, Acting President MePher- 
son points out that in the past ten years there 
have been 2,495 additional students. The enrol- 
ment in the autumn quarter of 1929 was 10,655— 
now it is 13,148. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Witu1aAM T. MIDDLEBROOK, comptroller of the 

University of Minnesota, in his annual publica- 

tion, “A brief summary of financial operations 

of the University of Minnesota,” reports that in 
the year ending June 30, 1938, the income of 
the university from all sources was $11,961,872, 

of which the State of Minnesota provided a 

little less than half, namely, $4,318,935 for re- 

curring operations and $775,025 for new build- 
ings. Expenditures for all purposes were $11,- 

228,527, of which $5,857,164 was the eost of in- 

struction and research, including summer ses- 

sions, the extension divisions and the schools of 
agriculture. 
In various ways the university produced $4,- 
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430,523 of its own income, including $1,417,209 
in student fees and $2,060,357 from service en- 
terprises, while an additional $697,647 was pro- 
vided by federal grants. The two permanent 
university funds accounted for $368,671 of in- 
come, gross receipts from athletics were $410,- 
262, and the trust funds, counting income, gifts 
and maturities, provided $960,807. 

The cost of university buildings erected dur- 
ing the year is given as follows: Vincent Hall 
(Business) $300,000, Green Hall (Forestry) 
$250,025 and State Board of Health Building, 
$225,000. 

Self-supporting service enterprises, such as 
dormitories and dining-halls, cafeterias and the 
like, showed an outgo of $1,873,272 as against 
income of slightly over $2,000,000, while the cost 
of intereollegiate athletics, plus part of the cost 
of physical edueation paid from athletic income 
was $258,313 or about $150,000 less than income 
from games. Football and basketball are con- 
ducted at a profit. 

Maintaining and operating the many buildings 
of the university on the main campus and at 
University Farm cost $699,259 during the year. 
Costs of administration were less than two per 
cent., on the total income, namely, $194,782. 
General university expenses, covering such items 
as the library, publications, truck service, em- 
ployment bureaus, inter-campus trolley, and the 
like, were $591,290. 

Included in income and outlay are a number 
of items that represent special services requested 
of the university by the state rather than asked 
of the state by the university. 

The value of all university endowments was 
stated to be $15,819,746, while buildings on the 
main campus were valued at slightly over $17,- 
000,000 and those at University Farm about two 
and a half millions. Land on the main campus 
was appraised at $4,000,000 and University 
Farm at $617,548. Neither figure includes land 
and buildings at outlying agricultural schools 
and experiment stations. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 
THE Educational Policies Commission is now 
completing the third year of the five-year period 
during which its financial support is assured. 
At its meeting in Chicago in November, 1938, the 
commission considered the work now in hand and 
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its plans for the future. Attention was given to 
the three related phases of the mandate which it 
has recognized from the outset of its work: (1) 
the definition of critical issues in American edu- 
cation, (2) the development of pronouncements 
of policy concerning these issues, and (3) the 
promotion and implementation of these pro- 
nouncements. 

In the three years now drawing to a close, the 
commission has prepared ten major reports. 
The first three constitute a trilogy on “Education 
in American Democracy,”—the “Unique Fune- 
tion,” the “Strueture and Administration,” and 
the “Purposes.” The fourth is the report pre- 
pared at the request of the American Association 
of School Administrators on “National Organi- 
zation for Education”; the fifth was prepared 
for the Social Science Research Council and is 
entitled “Research Memorandum on Education 
in the Depression,” together with a separately 
published, supporting bibliography. The sixth 
was prepared jointly with the Research Division 
of the National Education Association and is 
entitled “The Effect of Population Changes on 
American Edueation.” The seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth are unpublished reports ap- 
proved by the commission in principle and sub- 
mitted to various agencies. These include a 
statement on vocational education, prepared at 
the request of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation; a memorandum on educational planning, 
submitted to the National Resources Committee ; 
a pronouncement on teacher preparation, re- 
cently referred to the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation, and a memorandum on the need for 
a state-wide survey of education in Colorado, 
submitted at the invitation of the Interim Com- 
mittee on Edueation of the Colorado General 
Assembly. 

The activities of the commission include the 
appointment and development of a group of 
2,700 ex-officio consultants, each of whom has 
received to date twenty-eight letters from the 
chairman of the commission, transmitting re- 
ports, asking for cooperation in various ways, 
announcing conferences and seeking suggestions 
for the conduct of various studies by the com- 
mission. Other contacts with the consultants 
and with the educational field in general include 
the 49 regional conferences of 1937 and 1938, 
which have covered practically every part of the 
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country and have reached some 20,000 persons. 
In addition to these regional conferences, there 
have been national conferences of the consultants 
at four national educational conventions. In the 
summer of 1938 a field worker for the commis- 
sion visited thirteen teacher education institu- 
tions and made contacts with some 4,500 stu- 
dents and instructors at these centers. On these 
and numerous other occasions, reports of activity 
by the Educational Policies Commission have 
been offered, both verbally and in printed form. 

The following reports are now in various 
states of completion: “Keonomie Basis of Edu- 
eation”; “Ideals of Education under Freedom 
and Restraint” and “Social Services and the 
Schools.” The latter has been approved by the 
commission and now awaits approval of certain 
textual revisions by the steering committee. The 
educational policies commission has reached three 
decisions: (1) The commission will complete as 
rapidly as possible the pronouncements which 
are already under way; (2) the program for the 
next two years will be foeussed on efforts to get 
the recommendations of the commission before 
the American people; and (3) the center of em- 
phasis in this new program of implementation 
and promotion will be placed on the need for a 
vitalized and coordinated program of civie edu- 


cation for children and adults. 


THE NEW YORK MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, held at its headquarters 
at 8 West 40th Street, New York City, on Janu- 
ary 6, the president, Major Bradley Martin, re- 
ported that each annual report of the association 
for the last four years had shown a steady in- 
erease in conerete achievements in kindergarten 
extension. In 1935, the association secured the 
establishment of 33 new elasses; in 1936, 45; in 
1937, 54, and in 1938, 77. The president said 
further that eighteen of the 1938 kindergartens 
were the outeome of the $100 offer of the asso- 
ciation. He reminded his listeners that in order 
to secure $100 from the association toward the 
equipment of a kindergarten, the following con- 
ditions must be met: 

The class must have at least twenty-five children 
enrolled. 

It must be conducted under the auspices of the 


public school authorities. 
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It must be in charge of a graduate of a course in 
an accredited kindergarten training school. 


“Moreover,” he added, “the offer is never made 
unless a field secretary is reasonably sure that 
the gift is necessary in order to put the project 
over and, also, that it is the intention of the 
school board to make the class permanent.” The 
association voted to continue its efforts on behalf 
of the Federal education bill and also the bills 
pending in the New York State Legislature 
which recommend the inclusion of kindergarten 
children in the appropriation of state school 
funds. 

The following officers were elected : 


President, Major Bradley Martin. 

Honorary President, The Honorable P. P. Claxton. 
Vice-president, Miss Lena Madesin Phillips. 
Secretary, Mrs. Roger C. Aldrich. 

Executive Secretary, Miss Bessie Locke. 
Treasurer, Julian M. Gerard. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


THE National Association of Deans of Women 
will hold their twenty-third annual convention 
from February 21 to 25 at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. The program includes subjects of 
general interest and also special topies for deans 
in high schools, universities, teachers colleges, 
graduate schools, colleges, professional and 
technical schools, junior colleges and private 
schools for girls. 

Joint sessions will be held with other members 
of the American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
of The Temple, Cleveland, will speak at the joint 
banquet with the National Association of Prin- 
eipals of Schools for Girls. Other general ses- 
sions will include a symposium on “The Place of 
Physical Edueation in Social and Academie Ad- 
justment,” and addresses by Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, entitled, “Playing by Ear in the Field 
of Pupil Personnel,” and by Dean Thyrsa W. 
Amos, of the University of Pittsburgh, on “Ma- 
terialism and Idealism.” 

The Secondary School Section under tht 
chairmanship of Edna L. Dugan, assistant prin- 
cipal, the John Marshall High Sehool at Cleve- 
land, will include papers on: “The Work of the 
Dean in the Modern High School,” “The Fune- 
tion of the Dean in the Organization of the 
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Health Program,” “Planning a Personnel Pro- 
gram for Girls,” “Health Projects” and “Prac- 
tical Courses in Individual Psychology for the 
High School Senior and the College Freshman.” 

The College Section, with Dean Helen D. 
Bragdon, of Hood College, as chairman, will 
diseuss “Essential Objectives in Higher Educa- 
tion for Women,” and the function of the dean 
in relation to these proposed objectives from 
the point of view of the academic dean, the dean 
of women, the dean of students, the dean of 
residence and the dean in charge of vocational 
guidance. 

The University Section, directed by Dean 
Luey J. Franklin, of Boston University, will 
conduet workshops on housing, orientation, mar- 
riage, sororities and the dean’s relation to the 
personnel office. A dean, serving as foreman, 
and her assistants will be ready for consultation 
on these five topies. 

The College of Education Section program, 
planned by Dean Helen H. Moreland, State 
Teachers College, Albany, N. Y., includes dis- 
cussion on the purposes and program of a 
teachers college, faculty cooperation in a gui- 
danee program, correlation of personnel ser- 
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vices, the social and curricular program and the 
work of the new teachers college dean. 

The Junior College Section, with Dean Amelia 
E. Clark, of Colby Junior College, as chairman, 
will consider the emotional problems of students 
and other phases of the dean’s work in junior 
colleges. 

Special meetings and luncheons have been ar- 
ranged for deans concerned with housing prob- 
lems, for those interested in rural youth prob- 
lems, for deans in church-related institutions 
and for state associations of deans and other 
groups. 

The National Association of Deans of Women 
has a membership of about 1,000 women doing 
the work of dean throughout this country and in 
several other countries. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Harriett M. Allyn, aca- 
demie dean, Mount Holyoke College; Vice-presi- 
dent, M. Eunice Hilton, dean of women, Syra- 
euse University; Secretary, Esther A. Dayman, 
dean of undergraduate students, Mills College; 
Treasurer, Gladys C. Bell, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Denver, and Executive Secretary, 
Kathryn G. Heath, National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Fevrx FRANKFURTER, professor of law at 
Harvard University, received from President 
Kioosevelt on January 5 appointment as asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Justice Cardozo. 

Harry A. McBripg, since 1932 assistant to 
Seeretary of State Hull, has been named ad- 
ministrator of the National Gallery of Art now 
under construction in Washington. Funds for 
the building were bequeathed in the will of the 
late Andrew Mellon. 


Dr. Mowat G. Fraser, lecturer in education 
at the University of Michigan, will take up on 
January 30 his new work as dean of Winthrop 
College, the college for women at Rock Hill, S. C. 

Dr. M. L. Hartuna, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an assistant professor 
in education at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. GLENN M. Buair, psychologist for the 
Everett, Wash., Public Schools, has become a 
member of the faculty of the College of Edu- 


cation of the University of Illinois, where he has 
been placed in charge of classes in educational 
psychology. 

WiturAM H. Du Barry, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of the undergraduate schools 
and director of scholarships and student finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. 

Dr. Eric FAIGLE, assistant professor of geol- 
ogy at Syracuse University, has been appointed 
administrative assistant to Dean Finla G. Craw- 
ford, of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Water C. Heasuey, Jr., of Bradford, Pa., 
has been appointed executive secretary of the 
Cornellian Council, the 
ageney of Cornell University. 
Archie M. Palmer, now president of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. 


alumni fund-raising 


He sueceeds Dr. 


Proressor N. L. ENGELHARDT, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will make a study 
under the auspices of the American Association 
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for Adult Education of the use of school build- 
ings for adult education and other community 
uses. For this study an appropriation has been 
provided by the trustees of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


Wituiam T. Coucn, director of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, has been named to 
head the Federal Writers Project for seven 
states in the Southern region. Previously the 
Federal writers have been engaged in compiling 
information for guidebooks of their respective 
states, but a new activity under the direction of 
Mr. Couch will be the writing of life histories 
of Southern industrial workers, tenant farmers 
and others from a journalistic-sociological point 
of view. 


Ray M. Co.g, a native of Columbia County, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected superintendent 
of the county schools to succeed the late William 
W. Evans, who served as superintendent for 
seventeen years. Mr. Cole has taught in the 
elementary schools of the county and since 1921 
has been supervisor of vocational agriculture. 


At the Washington meeting of the American 
Association of Physics Teachers a medallion 
was awarded to Dr. A. Wilmer Duff, professor 
emeritus of physics at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, for “notable contributions to the teach- 
The association has conferred 


’ 


ing of physies.’ 
this award only twice previously. 


FreD Bowers, an active member of the Kent, 
Ohio, Board of Education for thirty-six years 
and clerk-treasurer of the board for twenty- 
seven years, recently was the honor guest at a 
banquet given by Kent teachers. A radio was 
presented to him as “an expression of apprecia- 
tion for his long and valuable service.” 


THE Xi Chapter of Pi Delta Phi, the national 
French honor society at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, installed on December 15 its first two 
honorary members. These are: Patrick Cop- 
pinger, French consul in Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Edwin B. Williams, dean of the Graduate School 
at the university. The ceremony took place at a 
banquet held in the Hotel Normandie, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. JOHN BELL CoNnDLIFFE, professor of com- 


merce of the London School of Economies and 
for five years editor of the annual World Eceo- 
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nomic Survey of the League of Nations, has been 
awarded the Howland Memorial Prize of Yale 
University. The prize, which carries with it a 
medal, is given “in recognition of some achieve- 
ment of marked distinction in the field of litera- 
ture, fine arts or the science of government.” 
It was formally presented to Professor Condliffe 
at exercises held on January 9 at which he gave 
an address on “The Breakdown of World Organ- 
ization.” Dr. Condliffe was formerly a member 
of the faculty of Canterbury College, University 
of New Zealand. He was international research 
director of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and from this post was called to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to write the World 
Eeonomie Survey published by the League. 


Dr. Witu1AM §. Ferauson, since 1929 McLean 
professor of ancient and modern history at Har- 
vard University, was elected president of the 
American Historical Association at the recent 
meeting in Chicago. 


AT a meeting of Chapter III of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children, New 
York City, Dr. Adela J. Smith, assistant director 
of health education, was made honorary presi- 
dent; Grace E. Lee was elected president, and 
Fanny V. Kaiser vice-president. 

Dr. RayMonp W. Murray, of the University 
of Notre Dame, was elected president of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society at the 
annual meeting, which was held in Chicago on 
December 28. 


FREDERICK STANLEY DuRiE, superintendent of 
the University of California Hospital and assis- 
tant comptroller of the university, has been made 
vice-chairman of the Conference on Public 
Health of the Community Chest of San Fran- 
cisco. Heretofore the vice-chairman and _ all 
other officers have been members of the medical 
profession. 


Dr. Rusu RHEES, president emeritus of the 
University of Rochester, New York, died on 
January 5. He was seventy-eight years old. Dr. 
Rhees served as president of the university from 
1900 to 1935. During his administration the en- 
rolment of the university increased from 198 to 
1,800 students and the endowment to $53,000,000. 
The Eastman School of Musie and the Institute 
of Applied Optics were established during his 
administration. 
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Dr. Henry VANPerers WILSON, Kenan pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of North 
Carolina and since 1891 until his retirement two 
years ago head of the department, died on Janu- 
ary 4 in his seventy-sixth year. 


Dr. Hotitis ELutswortH Dann, head of the 
department of music education at New York 
University from 1925 until his retirement in 
1936, died on January 3 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Previously he had been professor 
of musie at Cornell University and head of the 
department. During this period he also con- 
ducted the annual music festivals at Cornell 
University. In 1921 he became director of the 
newly organized Pennsylvania State Department 
of Musie. 


Dr. Cart L. Espsorn, for fifty-two years 
professor of German at Augustana College, died 
on December 30 as the result of an automobile 
accident. He was seventy-six years old. Dr. 
Esbjorn was the son of the late Dr. L. P. Esb- 
jorn, the first president and one of the founders 
of Augustana College. 


Dr. WARREN KinG MooreHeaD, professor 
emeritus of Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., 
and curator of the museum, died on January 5 
at the age of seventy-two years. 


THE body of Dr. Erik A. Andersen, deputy 
superintendent of schools of Providence, R. L., 
who disappeared on December 26, was found on 
January 4 in the Neponset River. He was forty- 
five years old. Dr. Andersen was president of 
the Association of Superintendents of Schools 
of the Eastern United States, and was a past 
president of Phi Delta Kappa. Although hold- 
ing the office of deputy superintendent, he had 
for some time been the active head of the Provi- 
dence school department. He supervised the 
building of the $15,000,000 trade school center 


there. 


Dr. JosepH P. O’HeERN, formerly deputy su- 
perintendent of schools of Rochester, N. Y., died 
on January 4 at the age of seventy years. 


Miss Margaret A. HAey, teacher in the 
schools of Chieago, died on January 5. Miss 
Haley was the business representative of the 
Chicago Teachers Federation for more than 
forty years. She was seventy-seven years old. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE has re- 
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turned to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
after a year’s leave of absence, seven months of 
which were spent in India in the capacity of 
consultant and adviser in health and physical 
education to the Training School of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Madras. 


APPOINTMENTS of visiting Carnegie professors 
to America and foreign universities made by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
are as follows: Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, professor 
of religion and social ethics at Smith College, 
now acting as interpreter of American culture to 
the centers of learning in the Far East and Near 
East, will continue his services at various uni- 
versities, including Sydney, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Bombay, Beirut, Athens and Jerusalem. Uni- 
versities in China and Japan have been omitted 
from the list. Professor Preston Slosson, asso- 
ciate professor of history at the University of 
Michigan, will deliver a series of lectures at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, the 
University of Birmingham and the University 
of Sheffield. Pierre de Lanux, of Paris; Prince 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein, of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and E. Allison Peers, professor of Spanish at the 
University of Liverpool, will speak on interna- 
tional affairs in the United States. 


JoHN W. Davis, who, as already noted in 
ScHooL AND Society, recently retired as presi- 
dent of the English-speaking Union after serv- 
ing for seventeen years, has been made honorary 
president for life. Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
who succeeds Mr. Davis, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at a luncheon of the union to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
January 16. His subject will be “Can Democ- 
racy Survive?” 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, president of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and president of 
the Associated Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, will 
deliver in June the commencement address at 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 


Dr. WiLLiAM Wistar ComrFort, president of 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, was guest 
speaker on December 30 at the forty-sixth an- 
nual dinner of the William Penn Charter School 
Alumni Society. He was a member of the class 
of 1908. 
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AT the recent dedication of the new elementary 
school at Garnett, Kans., the speakers included 
Chaneellor Ernest H. Lindley, of the University 
of Kansas; President W. A. Brandenburg, of the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper; State Superintendent W. 
T. Markham, and Superintendent C. H. Oman, 
superintendent at Garnett. 


A NEW service is announced by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, to oper- 
ate under the title of New National Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service in the United 
States Office of Education. It will inelude col- 
lection and distribution of information about 
occupations; a permanent cumulative inventory 
of the individual who is to pursue one of the 
occupations, and the promotion throughout the 
nation of the need of occupational information 
and general guidance as an integral part of 


school programs. 


THE sum of $100,000, part of the bequest 
made to Dickinson College by the will of Lemuel 
T. Appold, a banker in Baltimore, has been set 
aside by the college trustees to endow the office 
of the president of the college, who will be 
known hereafter as “president on the Lemuel T. 
Appold Foundation.” 


Da, TH. a. B. 
search laboratory and president of 
Westcott and Dunning, Baltimore, has given 
$50,000 toward the construction of a research 
laboratory for the department of science of 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. An 
initial gift of $50,000 toward the library was 
made some time ago by Dr. George A. Bunting, 
of Baltimore. 


DUNNING, director of the re- 
Hynson, 


THE sum of $600,000 in unexpended balances 
originally appropriated in the 1938 budget for 
various school purposes has been returned to 
the City of New York by the Board of Educa- 
tion. President James Marshall, explaining that 
the funds came from a variety of accounts, in- 
cluding teachers’ salaries, stated that the money 
could no longer be used for the purposes for 
which it had been appropriated. 


AcTING upon the recent order of the New 
York State Commissioner of Education, Frank 
P. Graves, the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City on January 4 nominated Frank 
A. Craig for the post as chief attendance officer 
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of the New York City school system at a salary 
of $10,000. Although Mr. Craig was nominated 
by the superintendent last May, the Board of 
Edueation’s instructional affairs committee re- 
fused to seat him, holding that the job was not 
of any value to the school system. Mr. Craig 
appealed to the Commissioner of Education. 
Last week Dr. Graves ordered the board to fill 
the post, although he did not indicate who should 
be nominated for it. 








Pee Se SIMA? es ee Ee 


THE Oberly Memorial Prize in memory of 
Eunice Rockwood Oberly, late librarian of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is awarded once in two 
years to the compiler submitting the best bibliog- 
raphy in the field of agriculture and related sci- 
ences. The amount of the prize is approximately 
$100, or the interest on the Oberly Memorial 
Fund of $1,050. This fund is administered by 
the American Library Association. The eighth 
award will be made for 1938-39. Cora L. Feld- : 
kamp, Office of Experiment Stations Library, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the committee. Bibli- 
ographies should be submitted before March 1. 


See a hee ee ee 


It is announced that the Graduate Student 
Council of the University of Wisconsin, started 
a year ago, is gaining in importance as all the 
possibilities and advantages of the Rackham 
Building are being explored. Recently the coun- 
cil elected Henry Lyon, of Kansas City., Mo., 
graduate student in the School of Education, 
president for 1938-1939. Among the projects 
the council plans to consider are a cooperative 
book unit for graduates, a library for the Rack- 
ham Building and later perhaps a graduate stu- 
dent dormitory. The council also is fostering a 
social program, including dances, intramural 
sports, teas, luncheons and coffee hours. 






Pe Meds te ee ee LY eee 







ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch the 
University of Missouri has notified the Supreme 
Court that its recent decision requiring the state 
to give equal educational advantages to white 
and Negro students had foreed a “serious di- 










lemma” on states practicing “race separation.” 






This contention was advanced in a petition seek- 
ing reconsideration of the decision. Under the 
opinion, Missouri must either admit Lloyd L. 
Gaines, St. Louis Negro, to the University of 
Missouri Law School or provide equal advan- 
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tages at a Negro School. The university’s peti- 
tion said the Supreme Court ruling would re- 
quire six other states “either to admit Negroes 
to sit with white boys and girls in their state 
universities or to build separate Negro univer- 
sities within their borders to take care of any 
demand for higher education of Negroes that 
might arise.” These states were listed as Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Each was said to have no 
Negro university within its borders. As for 
Missouri, the petition said the state “must at 
onee establish in Lincoln University (Negro 
school at Jefferson City) each and every course 
of instruction available at the University of 
Missouri, whether there has ever been any de- 
mand therefor by any Missouri Negro or not.” 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states that during the first two years of 
the state erippled children’s program conducted 
by the Washington State Department of Social 
Security with state and federal funds, 1,940 
children have attended clinics. These clinics 
have been held at intervals of six months in six 
centers, and twenty-three orthopedic and plastic 
surgeons have assisted in them. Of the children, 
731 have been referred to the state agency and 
309 to private orthopedic units for treatment. 
The staff surgeons elected from their group seven 
men to serve as a committee to review cases 
referred to the crippled children’s program and 
assign them for treatment to the staff surgeons 
in the hospital center nearest each child’s home. 
The social workers in the hospital centers co- 
operate in arranging convalescent care and edu- 
cational facilities. If the child when discharged 
from orthopedie treatment is of the age of em- 
ployment but not equipped to enter private in- 
dustry, he is referred to the state department 
of vocational rehabilitation for possible training 
and placement. Since September, 1935, the state 
has spent $118,730.96 in the program and the 
Children’s Bureau contributed $109,354.82. 


Dr. Wituis A. Surron, superintendent of the 
public schools of Atlanta, Ga., reports that a 
plan for high-school seniors to be given credit 
toward graduation for actual vocational experi- 
ence during the senior term is being worked out 
by the Board of Edueation. It is hoped that the 
plan can be put into effect next year. Dr. Sut- 
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ton believes that the combining of classroom in- 
struction with actual experience at jobs will 
better fit the pupil to face his problems. Ex- 
periments are being made at the Atlanta Oppor- 
tunity School along this line. 


THE National Child Labor Committee in its 
annual report, issued on December 27, states 
that despite the passage of the wages-and-hours 
act, which was supposed to remove child work- 
ers from industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce, child labor continues on a large seale. 
The report stresses the need for further Federal 
action and urges renewed efforts to obtain rati- 
fication of the pending Federal child labor 
amendment by eight more states in 1939, pro- 
viding the validity of the amendment is upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court in eases 
now pending. Bills to bar children under six- 
teen years of age were lost in New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. The percentage of 
working children affected by the wages and 
hours bill was comparatively small. It is esti- 
mated that 500,000 children were not removed 
from employment. These are children working 
in intrastate industries. 


AvuBREY WILLIAMS, National Youth Adminis- 
trator, has announced that 160,312 male and 
152,581 female students were employed in the 
National Youth Administration student aid pro- 
gram during October. This increase of 68,000 
over the corresponding 1937 period, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, was due to enlarged fund quotas allo- 
cated to educational institutions and to the 
familiarity with procedure which enabled schools 
to complete arrangements earlier for participa- 
tion. Of the total enrolment, 212,473 students 
were receiving high-school aid. College and 
graduate students numbered 100,420. Partici- 
pating in the program were 20,824 high schools 
and secondary educational institutions and 1,571 
colleges and universities. The number of schools 
cooperating, by states, and the number of stu- 
dents included: Connecticut, 123 and 2,345; 
Maine, 154 and 983; Maryland, 91 and 1,390; 
Massachusetts, 281 and 7,388; New Hampshire, 
71 and 766; New York City, 210 and 14,638; 
New York (exclusive of New York City), 727 
and 10,161; Rhode Island, 51 and 764; Vermont, 
85 and 385; Delaware, 24 and 225; New Jersey, 
281 and 7,171; Pennsylvania, 1,123 and 24,750. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


THE place of music as of any other subject in 
a college curriculum must be determined by the 
basic philosophy underlying that curriculum. 
The liberal arts college has, and should have, 
only one aim—the general culture of its stu- 


dents. To help each individual on his way to- 
ward the “abundant life” is the sole aim of any 
liberal arts college. Likewise, the success or fail- 
ure of such a school can be fairly determined only 
by learning the extent to which this aim has been 
realized. Any attempt to evaluate such an edu- 
cation in terms of increased earning power is 
fallacious. The liberal arts college is not a pro- 
fessional school nor an institution for vocational 
training. To whatever extent American col- 
leges have acceded to the popular demand for 
such training, to just that extent have they de- 
viated from their original aim. The bachelor 
of arts degree should indicate only one fact 
regarding its possessor—that he is a scholar 
with extensive general knowledge, particularly 
of the liberal arts. It does not imply skill or 
business ability. 

This philosophy naturally finds expression in 
the curricula and requirements of such colleges. 
They must demand of their students contacts 
with many various fields of learning, with the 
arts, literature, philosophy, social sciences and 
languages. The modern insistence upon natural 
sciences in liberal arts colleges is already being 
It is justified 
only so long as the approach is one of apprecia- 
tion. So with music. Any time that is spent 
upon vocational or professional training, or 
upon acquiring artistic skills must necessarily 
be taken from those courses which meet the real 
aim of the college. It is for this reason that little 
or no applied music is credited toward the B.A. 
degree in conservative liberal arts colleges. The 
student in an arts college who aspires to a de- 
gree in arts should contact music as he does other 
fields, with an appreciative rather than a creative 
attitude; as a consumer rather than a producer. 
The student who wishes to become a creator or 
an interpreter of musie to the degree of a pro- 
fessional musician should enter another type of 
school, either instead of or after completing his 


questioned by many educators. 


arts course. 
The conservatory, or music college, on the 


other hand, offering a bachelor of music degree 
is a professional school. Its chief aim is to 
equip its students with a proficiency in some 
branch of music. Ability to perform or to 
create and, probably, earning power are valid 
criteria for measuring the success or failure of 
such training. One vital point, however, must 
not be overlooked. The difference between a 
diploma and a bachelor of music degree would 
seem to lie in the fact that the latter is expected, 
and justly so, to give, in addition to skill in one 
branch of music, a general knowledge of the 
music field. For this reason, such survey courses 
as music history, form and analysis and music 
literature are rightly demanded of all students in 
this type of school. Since teaching his specialty 
is a legitimate occupation for the professional 
musician, some courses in pedagogy are probably 
justified as requirements for the B.M. degree. 

Just how much general culture, if any, is im- 
plied by the B.M. degree is open to question. 
Some would say that the degree is distinctly a 
professional one and gives no indication of a 
person’s general culture or liberal education. 
Others maintain that any baccalaureate degree 
implies some general background knowledge. 
This problem really depends upon the broader, 
more fundamental, educational problem of de- 
partmentalization. Is it the purpose of the 
music school to teach musie only, or should it con- 
tribute to the students’ general education? Can 
knowledge be classified in terms of subjects, or 
is it a composite whole which must be forever 
integrated? This problem must be answered by 
the directors of each school; but once the decision 
is made, it must be reflected in the curricula that 
the school will offer. In a survey of California 
music schools conducted by the writer it was 
found that the only conservatory in that state 
offering the B.M. degree required thirty-four 
units of academic work, and that one college 
offering the same degree required fifty-four units 
in academic fields.? 

The teachers college, usually maintained and 
supported by the state to grant state teachers’ 
credentials, has, as its aim, the training of teach- 
ers for public schools. In the field of music, the 
very nature of the work to be done demands that 


1 Florence E. Murphy, ‘‘Survey of Matriculation 
and Graduation Requirements in California Music 
Colleges.’’ Unpublished research conducted for 
Hollywood Conservatory of Music and Arts, 1933. 
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the training be both extensive and intensive. In 
the first place, any teacher must be a person of 
veneral culture. Furthermore, most of these 
schools grant the B.A. degree. To protect the 
original significance of this degree as an indica- 
tion of general eulture, some liberal arts courses 
must be required. Thirdly, a teacher must have 
professional training in psychology and the 
science of education. This is probably more im- 
portant in the training of teachers for classroom 
work than for individual music teachers. Here 
the state law also must be observed. California, 
for example, requires fifteen to eighteen units 
of education for any teachers’ credentials. In 
other states this is somewhat lower. The teacher 
taking a general music credential must be ready 
at any time to teach classes in sight-singing, ap- 
preciation, glee club, chorus, orchestra, band, 
instruments, piano, harmony or elementary com- 
position. This necessitates no little training in 
each of these diversified fields. The teacher tak- 
ing a special eredential in any one of these fields 
must have a technical proficiency almost as great 
as that of the professional musician. Any one 
of these courses, the academic, the professional 
or the musical, would be strenuous in itself, but 
the combination of the three results in an ex- 
tremely difficult curriculum. Only when this is 
realized will the publie school musie teacher be 
accorded his rightful place in the community. 

What, then, is the place of music in the cur- 
riculum of each of the types of colleges dis- 
cussed? In the liberal arts college, music must 
be one of many experiences which contributes to 
the general culture of the student. Its place, in 
terms of time and eredit allotted, must definitely 
be second to that of the academic subjects. In 
the conservatory or music college offering the 
B.M. degree, music in all its phases must con- 
stitute the core of the curriculum, with academic 
courses contributing only incidentally to the 
student’s program. In the state teachers college 
there must be a major in music for those wishing 
to specialize in teaching this art. In such a eur- 
riculum, musie must occupy a large per cent. of 
the student’s time, perhaps 50 per cent., the other 
half being divided equally between professional 
work in edueation and academic courses. 


FLORENCE E. MurpPHy 
Los ANGELES City SCHOOLS 
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HELPING PUPILS READ NEWSPAPERS 
INTELLIGENTLY 


Osvious.y, the teacher who best can help his 
pupils become intelligent newspaper readers is 
the teacher who has learned how to make the 
most use of the press himself. 

Thus it may be that what is suggested for the 
teacher to do in this matter of making the news- 
paper more useful to school children is some- 
thing he can do with, not just to, the pupils. 
More than that, the teacher might even consider 
the possibilities of including the parents of his 
pupils in the procedure. 

The self-discipline of the teacher is his own 
problem. It has been dealt with so frequently 
it needs no attention here. As to his approach 
to parents—that might be made through Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, Town Hall or 
Community House forums and similar devices. 

Whatever the groups, it seems necessary to 
make the approach through two channels—the 
physical and the mental. The mental, which at 
first might be considered all that is concerned in 
making intelligent use of a newspaper, comes 
only after certain physical experiences have 
established the proper general conditions. 

The physical approach is intended to break 
down old and bad reading habits and set up new 
ones. Since these new habits, whether learned 
in elementary or secondary school, will function 
for the remainder of the pupils’ lives, their for- 
mation should not be undertaken too lightly. 

The mental procedure is expected to set up in 
the mind of the pupils certain standards of 
judgment that will direct the new reading habits 
properly. 

Several of the steps in the physical procedure 
may appear so simple that they can be taken for 
granted. Yet so often schools, teachers and 
pupils do not or can not follow them that they 
must not be overlooked. 

The first, then, is to see that at least one good 
newspaper is available. We come immediately 
to the problem of what a good newspaper may 
be. For our purposes it might be defined as one 
that prints an abundance of news fairly and 
restricts a courageous editorial policy to its edi- 
torial page. By “abundance of news” is meant, 
of course, wide coverage of local, national and 
international events plus several outstanding 
columns and other such features. If the school 
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is in or near a city where such a paper is pub- 
lished it is fortunate; if not, a good paper from 
a distant city should be obtained regularly. 

Then the teacher should help the pupils to 
read all pages of the paper. Here is the test of 
the good paper and of the observing reader. 
Studies have revealed that the half-hour put in 
daily by each American citizen goes to one or 
more of just a few pages: the first, sports, comic, 
society, women’s and financial. The in-between 
pages (including the editorial) are neglected. 
Pupils, then, should be shown how to unfold the 
whole paper. One 
is that the newspaper is a business, and its show- 
ease has in it only the most marketable material. 
It so happens that the American public does not 
yet show more desire to read important news 
than trivialities. Also, the sly editor or publisher 
who wishes to “play down” some event con- 
fidently places the news he wishes to subordinate 
on an inside page, knowing that many persons 
glide over that page. 

Having formed the habit of looking over every 
page, the pupil next might be told the advantages 
of reading more or something else than the head- 
line of each news story. Reading the lead (the 
journalist’s name for the opening passages of a 
news account, summarizing the news for quick 
reading) will assure finding more news in the 
paper and certainly more nearly accurate infor- 
mation, mainly because the small space allotted to 
headlines makes for warped condensations of the 
news and also because the headline writer often 
is not also the author of the news story and may 
miss its point. In addition, the pupil might be 
shown that often there is significant comment 
under a “standing head” like “All Things Con- 
sidered” or “It Seems to Me,” since the column- 
ists who write these regular departments are the 
real editorial writers of the day. 

The cooperation of local publishers will make 
this next suggestion easy to follow: Take the 
pupils through a newspaper plant to see how a 
newspaper is manufactured and, sometime soon 
thereafter, ask a newspaperman or journalism 
teacher to explain to the pupils how news is 


There are two good reasons. 


gathered and processed. 

Finally, under the physical, ask the pupils to 
make studies of newspaper content. This might 
be done through elass assignments in various de- 
partments of school—history, civics and English 
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are the apparent outlets. These examinations of 
the press are intended to give the pupils some 
comprehension of the scope of subject-matter 
actually dealt with and to confirm or disprove 
general impressions; such an impression, for 
example, as that there is more space devoted to 
crime than to any other kind of news. 

With this background of preparation, the 
teacher is prepared to deal with the mental ap- 
proach. His own part will become more difficult 
at this point, because he has the responsibility 
for making plain and understandable some ma- 
terials which even a good many teachers do not 
comprehend. 

The first step in helping the pupils set up 
standards of judgment is to enlighten them about 
the part that propaganda plays in the world to- 
day. They will be more alert as readers of the 
press, an agency and user of propaganda, if they 
are told, for example, of the seven common 
propaganda devices ascertained by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis (there is an enlighten- 
ing and unfailingly stimulating discussion of the 
Name Calling, Glittering Generalities, Transfer, 
Testimonial, Plain Folks, Card Stacking and 
Band Wagon devices). After some attention to 
this, pupils can use the press, not only as a 
counter-agent to propaganda, but also to see 
where the press itself is propagandistic. 

The second step—helping pupils detect and 
learn the points of view of the papers they read 
—is made easier by thorough attention to 
propaganda. What this amounts to is ascertain- 
ing the policies of the papers being read. Are 
they pro-New Deal, do they blindly support cer- 
tain local politicians, are they anti-communist, or 
just what do they stand for? Thus the pupils 
can discount over-emphasis. 

A further plan would be to help the pupils cor- 
relate their trip through the newspaper plant 
and their hearing of a lecture on news gathering 
and processing with the examination of the 
finished papers that come to hand daily and 
weekly. This will make for more understanding 
of the difficulties that face the press to-day and 
will explain why some errors oecur and why 
some news articles are prepared as they are. 
The pupils then will realize that American news- 
papers are relatively free and in general effi- 
ciently and quickly produced; really vital 
agencies of communication which can be used 
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more and more in the best interests of society if 
the publie so wills. 

Accustoming the pupils to use checks on the 
press is another link in this procedure, some- 
times not possible*because neither teacher nor 
school always can obtain copies of the news 
weeklies and weekly magazines of opinion. But 
the radio and the news reel may be utilized 
readily. 

Finally, using the best educational techniques 
at hand, the teacher can make the pupils curious 
about what is happening in the worlds around 
him—the big one of his nation as well as the 
little one of his community. Whatever first-hand 
information the pupil ean bring to the reading 
of his paper will make his reading more intelli- 
gent. 

Because the newspaper, as already observed, is 
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a business institution, functioning primarily for 
profit and able to make a profit only when it 
gives the great mass of readers what they want, 
the teachers’ program of newspaper reading 
guidance can be a strong foree toward improving 
the quality of the press. 

American teachers, it is fair to believe, have a 
duty to perform: to teach school children to ex- 
pect and want better material in the press of the 
country. It may be logical to expect publishers 
to improve the content of their papers them- 
selves; on the basis of experience that hope is 
optimistic. The change must come from public 
demand. Teachers can help create that demand 
—in themselves, in the parents of their pupils 
and in the pupils. 

R. E. WOLSELEY 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN KOREA 


As I begin to write this article on education 
in Korea, I realize that I am confronted with 
two difficulties, namely, limited space and a long 
separation from my home land. Because of 
the first of these difficulties, it will be necessary 
to deal with only a few of the outstanding as- 
pects and problems of elementary education in 
Korea. My second difficulty, however, disturbs 
me very little, for I have always followed the 
trends in Korea, especially in the field of edu- 
cation. 

For the benefit of those who have not come in 
contact with recent educational trends in Korea, 
I shall first devote a few minutes to a general 
description of the educational situation there. 
An educational system was in existence in Korea, 
of course, before the introduction of the modern 
system by American Protestant missionaries to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century, although 
the old system could not be described as a sys- 
tematic one. The study of old Chinese classies, 
for example, was thought to be the main body 
of an education. 

In 1910 the nation of Korea was destroyed 
by the Japanese army and was then made a part 
of Japan. This political change also brought 
about an abnormal change in the field of edu- 
cation. The educational objectives set forth by 


the Japanese army naturally differed markedly 
from those of the Christian Missionaries and 
of the Koreans. Thus, in recent years three 
forces have been striving in Korea for the reali- 
zation of their own educational objectives. In 
other words, the Koreans endeavored to Korean- 
ize Korean children, the Christian missionaries 
attempted to Christianize Korean children, 
and the Japanese strove to Japanize Korean 
children. 

In this struggle for educational domination 
three aspects were made clear: the Japanese had 
power and the right to change laws “without 
notice or consultation”; the missionaries had 
limited funds and the Bible; the Koreans had 
neither of these, but they did possess a spirit 
to survive. It did not take much time for the 
Japanese to “floor” the Koreans, but they had 
a much longer struggle with American mission- 
aries for educational domination in Korea. 

They began to make innumerable demands of 
the American missionaries. For example, they 
requested the mission-supported schools to join 
in shrine worship, but all Christian schools 
(both mission and native supported) refused to 
comply with this order on the ground that shrine 
worship is a religion and that a Christian can 
not “worship two masters.” After a somewhat 
lengthy dispute the Japanese decided to bring 
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the matter to a close by issuing the ultimatum 
of either joining in shrine worship or closing 
the schools. The result is that most Christian 
schools in Korea to-day are closed forever. 
Thus, the present educational situation in Korea 
is such that there is complete educational de- 
struction and no freedom of religion. 


AIMS OF EpUCATION 


My preceding statements must have given 
some idea of the confusion and variability of 
educational objectives in Korea, but I believe 
I should further clarify my statements so that 
the three different aims of education can be 
better understood. Koreans have been striving 
for even just a few educational privileges and 
opportunities, but none have been granted to 
them. Their attempt for educational equality 
in Korea has been systematically blocked by the 
Japanese, just as a collegiate football team 
would block a high-school team’s attempt to 
seore a touchdown. 

The aim of education set forth by the Japa- 
nese is as follows: 


A common school aims at giving children moral 
training while paying due attention to their physi- 
cal growth, at cultivating in them the character of 
a good subject by imparting elementary knowledge 
and art indispensable to life, and making them 
masters of the national language. 


By “a common school” is meant elementary 
schools for Korean children only. The Japa- 
nese in Korea have different schools, called 
primary schools, for their children. “Moral 
training” as used here has a somewhat different 
meaning from that which we usually think of. 
In “moral training” Korean children are taught, 
in general, to believe that the Japanese emperor 
is not a human but is at least a semi-god. To 
be moral according to the standards set up for 
Korean children by the Japanese, therefore, is 
to be well “oxidized” Korean children of the 
Japanese imperialistic doctrine. “Good sub- 
ject” means to be 100 per cent. obedient to the 
Japanese. By the “national language” is meant 
the Japanese language. The question of the 
national language will be considered in more 
detail later. 

1J. E. Fisher, ‘‘ Democracy and Mission Educa- 


tion in Korea,’’ p. 40. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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ENROLMENT 


The Korean elementary school enrolment in 
Korea is surprisingly low. For example, there 
were 2,769,364 Korean children of school age in 
Korea in 1935, but only 714,209, or 25.8 per 
cent., were enrolled in elementary schools in 
that year.2. In Japan there is a compulsory 
attendance law, but such a law has not been en- 
acted in Korea. The low percentage of enrol- 
ment of Korean children in elementary grades, 
however, is not to be attributed to the absence 
of a compulsory attendance law, but to the fact 
that there are innumerable rules, regulations 
and restrictions set up by the government which 
make it extremely difficult for Koreans to main- 
tain even a very small school. A very high tax 
upon the Korean farmers can be considered as 
another contributing factor. This situation dif- 
fers to a large extent from that which the Japa- 
nese have been attempting to impress upon 
western nations. 


EDUCATIONAL Cost 


According to the 1932 government statistics, 
the educational cost in Korea for Korean chil- 
dren was 23 yen per capita, while for the Japa- 
nese in Korea it was 45 yen per capita.* What 
is impossible for me to understand is why the 
educational cost for the Japanese is again as 
much as that for the Koreans. I might add, in 
passing, that such educational discrimination in 
the fields of secondary and college education is 
more striking than in the elementary field. This 
low educational cost for Korean children as com- 
pared to that for the Japanese in Korea indi- 
eates the inferiority of the teaching staff and the 
school equipment in schools for Korean children. 


CURRICULUM 


There are thirteen different subjects in the 
entire Korean elementary school curriculum 
which are prescribed by the Japanese authorities 
—moral, Japanese language, Japanese history, 
geography, Korean language, arithmetic, natural 
science, vocation, arts, music, exercise, home eco- 
nomics and manual training. 

Some of these subjects are taught from the 
first grade through the sixth, while others are 

2 Sinn-Dong-A (Monthly), p. 51, November, 
1935, Seoul, Korea. 

3 Leaflet on the educational situation published 


by Chosen (Korea) Government-General, Seoul, 
Korea, 1932. 
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civen only in the fifth and the sixth grades, such 
as Japanese history and geography. It is in- 
teresting to note that no Korean history is 
included in the curriculum, although it is de- 
signed for Korean children. 

There are three subjects which must be taught 
for six years, as follows: 





Number of hours per week 





Subject “Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
I Il I Iv V VI 





Moral ss eee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Japanese 
language .. 10 12 12 12 9 9 


Korean 


language .. 5 5 3 3 2 2 





In glaneing at this table one might be inclined to 
believe that this is a Japanese and not a Korean 
elementary school curriculum, due to the fact 
that the Japanese language is taught so many 
more hours in each grade than is the Korean. 
It is still more puzzling, however, that the 
Korean language in Korean schools must be 
taught in Japanese. This situation impresses 
me as being one of the “believe it or nots” in the 
field of elementary education. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


It would seem to me that a discussion on school 
curriculum eould hardly be considered complete 
without some remarks about text-books. All 
text-books for Korean children are written in 
the Japanese language, without any provision 
even for the first, second and third grades. The 
Korean language text-books are written in 
Korean but are written either by the Japanese 
authority or under the strict supervision of 
the government. 

Each text-book usually contains around 100 
pages. It is printed only by the government 
press, which also has the monopoly of sales of 
all kinds of text-books used in all types of 
schools, from the elementary through the uni- 
versity. Only the government has the right 
to fix the price of text-books and to revise them. 
Moreover, text-books are revised at very long 
intervals when compared to the frequency of 
revision in America. I might add that the 
nature of the text-book revision in Korea is 
altogether different from our conception of what 
it ought to be. 

There is one text-book for each subject and 
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for the entire school year. Each text-book is 
divided into three parts, for there are three 
terms in a school year—the first term, from the 
middle of April to the first part of July, fol- 
lowed by a long summer vacation; the second 
term, from the first part of September to the 
middle of December, followed by a month of 
winter vacation; and the third term, from the 
middle of January to the middle of March, fol- 
lowed by a three-week spring vacation. Teach- 
ers are instructed by the government to teach 
only the part assigned for a certain term, no 
more nor less. In other words, a teacher in an 
elementary school is supposed to deal with only 
about thirty or forty pages of a text-book per 
term. This situation calls for a brief explana- 
tion of the method of instruction in a Korean 
elementary school. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Before beginning her plans for the school 
year, the teacher must first of all find out how 
many pages she is supposed to cover during the 
first term. This takes place in April, as a school 
year begins in April instead of in September. 
She begins from the first page and proceeds as 
fast or as slowly as she must; in September 
when the second term commences she must begin 
teaching from the very next page of the same 
book where she stopped at the end of the first 
term. The same procedure is repeated with the 
beginning of the third term, during which the 
remainder of the same text-book must be com- 
pleted. 

I once asked a Japanese high-school teacher 
in Tokyo why schools in Japan begin in April 
instead of in September. The reply was: 
“Everything begins in the spring. Birds begin 
to sing, trees to grow, grass to get green, and 
flowers to blossom. Why not begin school also 
in the spring?” 

Classroom activities in Korean elementary 
schools are very simple and dry. At the stroke 
of the clock the teacher comes into the classroom 
with a dignified face and serious manner. As 
the teacher enters the classroom all the pupils 
are required to rise and greet the teacher with 
a salute. The class-head, who has been chosen 
by the school authorities, marshalls the salute 
both at the beginning and end of each class 
period. The teacher opens the text-book, and 
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the regular recitation begins. Every child 
must rise when he is asked to recite his lesson; 
if he fails to recite it, the teacher slaps or whips 
him. Such punishments are approved by the 
government, but I am not sure whether they have 
been abolished in the last few years. 

When the recitation is over, the teacher reads 
a few paragraphs from the next lesson to the 
pupils, gives them a brief time to ask questions 
on things which they did not understand, and 
then dismisses the class with some instructions. 
All classes are conducted in this manner except 
such classes as arithmetic, exercises, music, 
manual training, home economies, ete. There is 
practically no use of work-books nor any pupil 
participation in classroom activities; the teacher 
is virtually the only speaker in the classroom. 

Children as usual are given some homework to 
do, which they must memorize for the next day, 
besides doing some arithmetic problems. Korean 
children, just like any other children, need some 
help from their parents with their school work, 
and Korean parents are just as anxious as any 
other parents to help them. In most cases, how- 
ever, this is entirely out of question for the sim- 
ple reason that all text-books are written in the 
Japanese language and a great many parents 
were born too early to master the Japanese lan- 
guage in school as their children are being 
drilled now. 

So far as I ean remember and find out, there 
is nothing like coordination of school curriculum 
in Korean schools, nor has such an attempt ever 
been made or heard of. Every subject and class 
period stands by itself and goes its own way. 
Korean school children are fed with something 
new, without evaluating its practical value, and 
are asked to digest it. Their inability to digest 
it and make it a part of their intellectual body 
alarms parents with an ever-increasing concern 
about modern education. Regretting deeply the 
inability of the school children to digest what 
they are fed with the Japan-designed educational 
subjects, I have been recommending them to take 
a “big dose of baking soda.” 

Another serious problem in Korean elemen- 
tary school is the use of the Japanese language, 
which, in my way of thinking, is the core of 
the problems in academic achievement among 
Korean school children. As has been indicated 
already, all text-books (except the Korean lan- 
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guage books) are written in the Japanese lan- 
guage, and only the Japanese language must be 
used in all classroom activities. Due to this 
fact, children, no matter how brilliant they may 
be, seem very dumb for the first three or four 
years or until they learn the Japanese language, 
because they were born and brought up in 
Korean homes where the Korean language is 
spoken. Even the first day that a child goes to 
school the teacher talks to him in an entirely 
unknown tongue, Japanese. The teacher con- 
tinues to talk in that never-heard-of language, 
and the child sits and watches his teacher’s lips 
with all sorts of horror. This situation must be 
a “Pentecost without the presence of St. Peter” 
for all Korean children who come to school for 
the first time. This is really a grave situation 
in Korean elementary schools. 


ScientTiric MetuHops in EpucatTion 
Scientific methods in education are still un- 
heard of both in Japan and in Korea. The 
Japanese, like other people, use numerals in the 
field of science, in every branch of business and 
in government statistics, but they are far behind 
the United States in the use of numbers in 
evaluating educational attainment. 

There is no way of measuring educational 
achievements of school children either in Korea 
or in Japan, as is done in America. The only 
criterion they use for annual promotion is an 
easy type of examination from the first grade 
through the university. Every teacher makes 
and administers her own examination questions. 
No attempt to standardize tests has ever been 
made, and it is very difficult to say when an 
attempt will be made to develop scientifie tech- 
niques in measuring educational achievement. 

It is also very unfortunate that there is no 
way of making an I.Q. index of school children 
in Korea and in Japan. The brightness of a 
child is, therefore, determined only by observa- 
tion and guess. In this observation practically 
everybody is invited to the “observation car.” 
Owing to the absence of mental tests, an ade- 
quate educational guidance is impossible. I ven- 
ture to say in this connection that schools in 
Korea and in Japan are run without a “steering 
wheel.” The government in these countries sets 
up schools, hires a number of teachers, enrolls 
children and permits teachers to “drive” the chil- 
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dren in any direction and manner without con- 
sidering the differences in mental traits of the 
children. It is still too early to predict how 
soon scientific methods will be adopted to ad- 
vance education. 

Before closing I would like to discuss briefly 
just one more point which I think is one of the 
basic problems in the field of education, namely, 
the problem of child development. Any child 
ean develop himself in any pursuit in various 
degrees, but all developments are not necessarily 
good developments, and unfortunately some are 
very undesirable. 

I am quite sure that school children in Korea 
learn and make some improvements in some- 
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thing, but I am not sure what sort of things they 
learn or what type of improvements they make 
to develop themselves which in the end will help 
them to live a satisfactory life in this competi- 
tive modern world. I do not know, under the 
existing circumstances in Korea, how much a 
child can develop himself in the way he ought 
to instead of the way some one wants him to. 
Also, I do not know what criterion can be em- 
ployed in measuring the educational growth of 
Korean children to-day, and I really doubt the 
necessity of evaluating scholastic achievements 
under the present conditions. 
SeunG-Hak CuHo 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


QUOTATIONS 


CHANCELLOR ERNEST H. LINDLEY, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
THE resignation of Ernest H. Lindley as chan- 

cellor of the University of Kansas is in keeping 
with his whole record at Lawrence. With him 
the interests of the university always have come 
first. He believes that it is time for a younger 
man to assume the heavy responsibilities of ad- 
ministering a great university. So he steps 
aside. Happily and wisely he does this while 
he is still vigorous and the friends of the uni- 
versity view his retirement with genuine regret, 
instead of overstaying his time and waiting for 
murmurs from the alumni. 

The University of Kansas as well as the whole 
state has been fortunate in having had such a 
man as head of the institution for the last eight- 
een years. Chaneellor Lindley is a great gentle- 
man as well as a fine educator. To an unusual 
degree he has combined culture and administra- 
tive ability. The young men and women who 
have been exposed to his influence have found 
in him a man whom they could admire and 
respect. 

A specialist in philosophy before he became 
immersed in exeeutive duties, he had found in its 
study a reasoned way of life. It was William 
James, his old teacher, we believe, who said that 
philosophy was only an unusually determined 
effort to think clearly and President Eliot of 
Harvard wrote in an inseription over the Phila- 
delphia publie library that philosophy was “the 
thoughts of men about human thinking, reason- 


ing and imagining, and the real values of human 
existence.” 

With training at home and abroad on “the 
real values of human existence,” Dr. Lindley has 
been especially fitted to direct the education of 
young people making their first venture into the 
He has 
insisted on proper standards of scholarship and 
at the same time, through his personal example 
and influence, has stressed high ideals of conduct. 

In his eighteen years’ residence in Kansas he 
has identified himself with the state. He has 
gone out to meet its people and to study its 
problems so that he could shape the university 
training to produce men and women fitted to 
take their place in the Kansas life. In these 
activities as well as in his work at Lawrence his 
distinguished ability as a stimulating and de- 
lightful public speaker has been an immense 


great world away from home influences. 


asset. 

The chancellor’s work at home naturally has 
attracted attention throughout the world of edu- 
eation. He has been a trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State University Presidents. We sus- 
pect one of the activities upon which he looks 
back with keen satisfaction was his suecess in 
convincing President Roosevelt of the advisa- 
bility of setting up the national youth adminis- 
tration which is providing work that has en- 
abled thousands of students to continue their 
higher education during the years of economic 
stress. 
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Kansas is lucky that with Chancellor Lindley’s 
retirement it is not to lose his services to the 
university. It is a happy suggestion that as a 
member of the faculty he may lecture to under- 
graduates on the philosophy of living a full and 
useful life under modern conditions, and that he 
may direct a group of graduate students in a 
seminar on philosophy. 

The state is losing a distinguished chancellor. 
It is gaining an inspiring teacher whose helpful 
influence will continue to be exerted on the uni- 
versity for years to come——The Kansas City 


Times. 


DR. FREDERICK B. ROBINSON, OF THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

WHEN, on June 30, the present academic 
year ends, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president 
of City College since 1927 and a member of the 
faculty since 1906, will retire. He has submitted 
his pension application to the Retirement Board 
which, under the law, has no alternative but to 
carry out his wish. 

Thus Dr. Robinson quietly closes a career 
whose numerous constructive achievements were 
for a short time pushed into the background by 
a series of unfortunate controversies. Con- 
fronted with a militant, at times disorderly, left- 
wing minority among students, Dr. Robinson 
proceeded in the only way a college president 
could proceed without abdicating all responsibil- 
ity for orderliness and discipline. His course 
was upheld by the Board of Higher Education, 
by a majority of the faculty and by the com- 
munity at large. 

As president of City College, Dr. Robinson 
has seen its enrolment grow from 3,600 to 8,500. 
More significant than the numerical growth are 
the changes which, as president or director, he 
helped to bring about. He organized the first 
summer session at the college; he developed a 
division of vocational subjects out of which has 
grown the C. C. N. Y. School of Business and 
Civie Administration and the School of Technol- 
ogy; as head of the evening session many years 
ago he foresaw the growth of Brooklyn and es- 
tablished a borough branch out of which has de- 
veloped the new Brooklyn College. Now when 
there is much talk about college training for city 
employees it is worth reealling that in the 
Mitchel administration Dr. Robinson established 
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such courses in the Municipal Building. The 
Board of Higher Education, which is looking 
about for his successor, was created by legisla- 
tion which Dr. Robinson helped draw up and 
for which he fought notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the administration then in control at 
City Hall. 

With all his activities at the college Dr. Robin- 
son managed to find time for outside interests. 
He is a member of a number of noteworthy cul- 
tural and professional organizations. He helped 
form the National Council on Edueation, serving 
as its chairman in 1928. An authority on eco- 
nomies, he has served as consultant in that field 
and his views have been sought and accepted in 
responsible quarters. Himself a hard worker 
and a keen student, he helped cultivate among 
City College students habits of hard work and 
scholarly precision. Altogether, this alumnus- 
president of City College has well served his 
alma mater.—The New York Times. 


GOVERNOR W. L. CROSS, OF 
CONNECTICUT 

WE wonder whether the people of Connecticut 
fully appreciate the distinction which has come 
to that state during the past eight years through 
its Governor, Wilbur L. Cross, who will retire 
at the end of his current term. There may have 
been other instances in which a scholar has been 
elected to the highest office in a state, but they 
have been few in late years. Governor Cross 
was on the teaching staff of Yale University 
from 1894 to 1930, and when he retired was 
Sterling professor of English. He holds honor- 
ary degrees from a dozen of the foremost colleges 
in the country, has been chancellor of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters and president 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, is 
a member of other learned societies in America 
and abroad, and has published a large number 
of volumes treating different persons and periods 
of English literature. For many years he has 
been editor of the Yale Review, a periodical of 
the first rank. The wonder is that a man who 
had spent all of his life in the academic atmos- 
phere of New Haven, whose reputation was 
based almost wholly on learning and scholarship, 
could have been elected to the governorship. It 
would be a comparable case if our Professor 
Kittredge were elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts—The Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
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REPORTS 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES ASSOCIATION 


I. OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


1. The “Guiding Principles” shall be adopted 
in place of the present standards, with existing 
standards still in effect during the period of 
transition. 

2. The evaluations represented in the Alpha 
Seale shall be the scope of application of the 
“Evaluative Criteria”; that is, the complete pro- 
gram as recommended shall be adopted. 

3. The procedures for evaluation as recom- 
mended shall inelude: 

(1) Self-checking and evaluation by each 
school. 

(2) Official checking and evaluation by 
selected committees. 

(3) Use of “Educational Temperatures” for 
presentation of results. 

4. Interpretation of results shall be made by: 

(1) Advisory state committees (as now con- 
stituted). 

(2) Commission on Secondary Schools. 

5. The List of Accredited Secondary Schools 
shall be maintained as at present. 


II. InrRopuctTIon of NEw ProGRaAM 


1. All schools now on the List should be evalu- 
ated before January 1, 1945. 

2. All new schools applying for membership 
shall be required to earry through the procedures 
of self-checking and self-evaluation and deposit 
the report with the Commission on Secondary 


Sehools. After detailed analysis of these re- 
ports, the commission will choose schools for 
official evaluation by committees. All schools 


that appear to be ready for official evaluation 
will be evaluated as rapidly as time will permit. 

3. The frequency of re-evaluation of member 
schools shall be determined after experimental 
try-out; it is tentatively proposed that the mini- 
mum period be not more frequent than five years. 
Partial or supplementary re-evaluations may be 
permitted or required more frequently in special 
cases, 


4. The evaluation for 1939 shall include not 


more than forty (40) member schools and ten 
(10) new schools. These schools should be dis- 
tributed throughout the several states. 


III. THE PERSONNEL OF EVALUATING 
CoMMITTEES 


1. Each committee shall consist of one full- 
time field representative and at least one addi- 
tional qualified person selected from: 

(1) Principals and headmasters of accredited 
schools. 


(2) Representatives of state departments. 

(3) Representatives of county education 
offices. 

(4) Superintendents of local school systems 
or members of their staffs. 

(5) Members of staffs of higher institutions. 


2. A program of instruction of committees 
shall be developed and all committee members 
shall be trained to carry out the new procedures. 

3. When possible, a cooperative program 
might be developed with state departments that 
would result in economy for both the state and 
the association. 


IV. ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The program shall be planned by the commis- 
sion and carried on under the direction of the 
chairman and/or a full-time field representative, 
with the advice of a subcommittee of the com- 
mission. 


V. Strate CoMMITTEES 


State committees as now constituted shall con- 
tinue to serve as agencies for interpreting find- 
ings in light of local conditions and to perform 
such other services as the commission may 
require. 

VI. Frxancrau Support 


1. The annual membership fee, $10.00, shall 
be continued. 

2. Official evaluation of schools shall be 
financed on the basis of a special service charge 
of five dollars per man per day and the travel 
and maintenance expense of the committee 
members. 

Following is the approximate cost for schools 
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of different sizes: (1) small schools (under 200 
pupils), 2 men, 2 days, $20.00; (2) medium 
schools (200-499), 2 men, 3 days, $30.00; (3) 
large schools (500-999), 2 men or 3 men, 4 days, 
$40.00 or $60.00; (4) very large schools (1,000 
and over), 3 men, 5 days, $75.00. 

All materials will be provided except that new 
schools will be expected to pay a fee of $5.00, as 
now required, for the examination of the report. 
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This charge will cover the cost of materials as 
well as the cost of checking the report. 

3. Evaluation committees to serve without pay 
for short periods of five to fifteen days per year 
or in some instances for longer periods. 

4. If cooperative arrangements can be made 
with state departments, the expense of the evalu- 
ation may ultimately be reduced. 

THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VARIATIONS IN STUDENT REACTIONS 
TO SURVEY COURSES 

Four previous studies of students’ attitudes 
towards two survey courses (Philosophy 1 and 
Political Science 1) in operation at Syracuse 
University have been made prior to the one here 
reported.t A certain amount of confidence in 
the questions used in the anonymous question- 
naire has resulted from the relative stability of 
the results year after year. Continuing curi- 
osity concerning students’ attitudes with refer- 
ence to the courses, focussing around minor 
changes of material and personnel, changes in 
section size and an altered procedure of presen- 
tation in Political Science 1, motivated the study 
this spring. 

The lectures in Political Science 1, which were 
given once a week as before, were broadcast by 
means of a central broadeasting system in 1937- 
1938 from a small lecture hall to the classrooms 
in which sections met with their respective teach- 
ers. Somewhat less than half of the whole num- 
ber (640) was accommodated in the lecture hall, 
the remainder being distributed in several] class- 
rooms. At the middle of the semester the two 
groups exchanged places, so that nearly all had 
opportunity to listen directly to the lecturer for 
the period of one half semester. Previously lee- 
tures had been given in face-to-face situations, 
either to all the students simultaneously or to 
half of them at a time, involving a repetition of 
the lecture. This was the most outstanding in- 
novation in the presentation of the material to 
which the students were reacting. 

A change was made in the testing itself by 

1See ScHoot aNnD Society, 36: 914, 15, July 2, 
1932; 38: 969, 121, July 22, 1933; 40: 1030, 398, 
September 22, 1934; 46: 1198, 760, December 11, 
1937. 


shifting the taking of the reactions from the 
course in Political Science 1 (in which all pre- 
vious measurements had been taken) to the sec- 
tion of Philosophy 1. This altered both the 
conditions of the testing (teachers of Philosophy 
1 administered it rather than those in Political 
Science 1 as in 1937) and the extension of the 
reactions tested. All students taking mathemat- 
ics as a requirement alternative to Philosophy 1 
were eliminated from the study, while all stu- 
dents electing Philosophy 1, either upperclass- 
men or students from colleges other than liberal 
arts, were brought within its scope. The results 
are interesting (see Table I). (The percentages 
in this year’s figures are based on an average 
number of 254 answers in Political Science 1 and 
of 390 in Philosophy I.) 











TABLE I? 
1932 1933 1934 1937 1938 
Political Science I: 
TRTCPORE «5 cc acs u's 52.6 51.5 50.5 60 43 
OC | Tree 62.8 66.3 67.1 76 63 


Presentation .... 44.6 57.9 53.0 62 37 
Philosophy I: 


ROUGGURG 0.662 5h 0% 47.7 57.0 77.0 62 53 
PPA <i wis, @:a008 62.0 67.7 78.5 66 56 
Presentation .... 34.9 68.2 79.1 57 61 





2 Per cent. scoring subjects specified first and sec- 
ond among all subjects taken. Chance = 40. 

All but one of the indexes dropped. The most 
significant drop was in the “success in presenta- 
tion” index for Political Science 1. This sug- 
gests the inference that the students do not like 
the new broadcasting method of presenting lec- 
ture material. The index (37 per cent.) is below 
the level of chance and almost as low as that re- 
corded by Philosophy 1 in 1932 (when that 
course was presented as two lectures and one 
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quiz section per week) after which Philosophy 1 
returned to the section method of presentation 
and abandoned all general lectures. The presen- 
tation index of Philosophy 1 in 1932, taken with 
the Political Science 1 index of this year, when 
broadeasting was used, seems to indicate that stu- 
dents do not like conditions which make the 
teacher remote. This would corroborate the tra- 
ditional notion about the importance of the “per- 
sonality” of the teacher; at least it would 
warrant the statement that students react un- 
favorably to further impersonalizing of the 
educational process. 

The presentation index of Philosophy 1 moved 
up four points. This, of itself, is not large 
enough to mean anything; but when this index 
alone moves against the trend of the other fig- 
ures, Which average almost fifteen points in their 
drop, it seems significant. It seems fairly at- 
tributable to a small decrease in the size of the 
sections of Philosophy 1 and to the competence 
of the new instructor in that course, who took the 
new teaching load which this entailed. 

Why did five out of six indexes move down? 
If the change from Political Science 1 to Philos- 
ophy 1 sections in the actual taking of the mea- 
surements had been operative in influencing un- 
consciously students’ reactions towards the two 
courses, the indexes should not have displayed 
a common trend. Two of the Philosophy 1 
indexes dropped nine and ten points. While 
this was not so great as the decline of Political 
Science 1, it seems to warrant the inference that 
the anonymity and general conditions of pre- 
senting the test have been sufficient to enable the 
student in past years to make an unembarrassed 
response, 

If only the Political Science 1 indexes had 
dropped, their decline might be attributed, if 
not to the altered conditions of administration 
of the test, to the elimination this year of that 
block of students which takes Political Science 1 
and does not take Philosophy 1. (The largest 
number of political science students answering 
any one question was 258; the total number in 
the course was 640). But there is no antecedent 
reason to lead one to believe that this block is 
favorable to the survey courses as such; indeed 
in the past there has been some suggestion of the 
contrary. And the fact that Philosophy 1 moved 
down with Political Science 1 definitely elimi- 
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nates this inference, since this block of students 
did not take Philosophy 1. 
to be drawn at all it seems to be that other courses 
are improving relative to these survey courses, 
either those taken simultaneously, or perhaps 
survey courses taken prior to college entrance 
which may render the survey project less valu- 
able in college. 

A-B and C-—D students were segregated, as 
in 1937. Last year the A-B students favored 
the survey courses more than did the C-D group; 
this year there was no significant difference be- 
tween the A-B and C-D so far as their answers 
to the “interest,” “profit” and “success in presen- 
tation” questions were concerned. On the ques- 
tion as to which type of course they favored in 
materials in which they were not going to major, 
the C-D group favored the survey course more 
than did the A-B (76 per cent. and 66 per cent., 
respectively). 

One predictable shift took place in the answers 
to the question concerning fields of future major 
interest (see Table II). 


If any inference is 


TABLE II 





Languages 


Ido Natural and Social 
not know science science 


literature 


Per cent. 





Per cent. 


1964 6% 20.7 26 25.1 28.2 
LOST 2 we 36.0 22 20.0 22 


1938 ..:. 28.0 12 31.0 29.0 





The drop in the percentage of those indicating 
natural science was due, of course, to the elimina- 
tion of that block of students already committed 
to natural science. All pre-medical and pre- 
dental students, as well as those indicating nat- 
ural science preferences for liberal arts majors, 
take mathematics instead of Philosophy 1, and 
were eliminated from the study by the shifting 
of its administration into the Philosophy 1 see- 
tions. Ineidentally this predictable change in 
the data corroborates the validity of the measure- 
ments which have been made in the various 
studies. 

Of the total number, 72 per cent. preferred 
survey courses to specialized courses in materials 
in which they did not intend to major (74 per 
cent. in 1937). The A-B students showed a 
slight tendency again to study less time in outside 
preparation than did the C—D group. 
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The net result of the repetition of this mea- 
surement of student attitudes over a period of 
years has been not only to aid in evaluating 
quantitatively the educational utility of changes 
introduced within the specific courses themselves, 
but also to check the total impact of the courses 
upon students relative to their other formal in- 
struction. As an illustration of the former it 
should be added that those in charge of Political 
Science 1, as a result of the data of this study, 
have returned this fall to the face-to-face method 
of presenting lecture material. 

The administration of the test should be re- 
turned to the Political Science 1 course next 
spring, so that the future figures may be more 
unambiguously comparable to the data gathered 
in the earlier measurements, 1932-1934. 


PauL W. Warp 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST 
AS AN ENGLISH PLACEMENT TEST 
THE University of Pittsburgh does not at pres- 

ent make use of placement tests for its students 

in freshman English. 

Last year the Nelson-Denny reading test was 
given to a group of 111 unselected second semes- 
ter freshman English students. While all these 
students had had the required number of high- 
school units of English and had passed the first 
semester of English, the test revealed quite a 
spread in their performance on the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test. 

The author was interested in finding out how 
effectively this reading test would have been as 
an English placement test. It was assumed that 
those students who received D and F grades 
respectively were those who were poorly pre- 
pared for the study of college English; secondly, 
it was assumed that those students receiving A 
and B grades were adequately prepared in 
English and those receiving C grades had a fair 
background of training in English. The mean 
score on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test was 
computed for each group, that is, the “A, B” 
group, which was designated as group one, the 
“C” group, which was designated as group two, 
and the “D, F” group, which was designated as 
group three. 

Tables I and II summarize the data. 
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TABLE I 


NELSON-DENNY READING TEST ScoRES FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN IN SECOND SEMESTER ENGLISH 








Mean score on 
Nelson-Denny 
reading test 


Number of 


Group students 








TABLE II 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES OF THE MEANS OF THE 
THREE GROUPS 








Diff. Reli- 
Rel. of diff. ability 


Actual 


Reliability 
ifference 


Group 4 of diff. 





Complete 
Complete 
Complete 





While the number of eases in each group is 
rather small, there is a statistically reliable dif- 
ference between the groups on the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. This would indicate that the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test discriminates be- 
tween those who have good, fair and inadequate 
preparation for the study of college freshman 
English. This assumes that the grades made by 
these students was essentially due to their pre- 
vious preparation. 

Omar C. Hetp 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BENNETT, CHESTER C. An Inquiry into the Genesis 
of Poor Reading. Pp. viii+139. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $1.60. 

CoLcoRD, JOANNA C. Your Community; Its Pro- 
vision for Health, Education, Safety, and Wel- 
fare. Pp. 249. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. $0.85. 

HERBER, Howard T. The Influence of the Public 
Works Administration on School Building Con- 
struction in New York State, 1938-1936. Pp. 
vii+107. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $1.60. 

Hout, ANDREW D. The Struggle for a State Sys- 
tem of Public Schools in Tennessee, 1903-1936. 
Pp. xvi+502. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $3.85. 

KANGLEY, Lucy. Poetry Preferences in the Junior 
High School. Pp. xii+153. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.60. 

MacLaTcHY, JOSEPHINE H., Editor. Education 
on the Air. Ninth Yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. Pp. vii+251. Ohio State 
University. $3.00. 

MELVIN, Bruce L. and Etna N. SmirnH. Rural 
Youth; Their Situation and Prospects. Research 
Monograph XV of Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Division of Social Research. Pp. xx + 167. 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 








